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Dear SRT Reader: 
I aman American business man. 


For years I have been doing business with Soviet trade or- 
ganizations. You may have read about my experiences in my series 
of articles in SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. I have averaged two buying 
trips a year in the Soviet Union. 


My contacts with them and with other Soviet people I have 
met, wherever I went, also impressed me with their wholehearted 
desire for peace, their eagerness for friendship with all nations, 
but especially with the United States. 


In my opinion a stable economic future for our country can 
best be secured by unhampered trade with the Soviet Union. 


And, I am even more convinced that if we are to have the 
stable international relations, the peaceful and democratic world 
for which we fought as an ally of the Soviet Union, cooperation 
with the Soviet Union is a necessity. What we need is understand- 
ing and friendship between the two countries. 


But. instead of understanding and friendship, misunderstanding 
and hostility are being fostered in this country. 


; That is what makes the present situation so dangerous. That 
is why we cannot afford to have SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY stop for a 
moment, or curtail in any way its great services to understanding 
and friendship between the two countries, because SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY is the American magazine that gives the facts about the 
Soviet Union. I don't know of any other. 


I am informed there is a danger of these services beirg cure 
tailed or even stopped. This must not be. I urge everybody, busi- 
ness man and worker anxious for a secure economic future; mother 
and wife anxious for family security, to help, to help gererously. 


What you contribute is an investment in prosperity and peace. 
Send your check TODAY. 


Sincerely yours, 


S. Beryl Lush 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 East 32nd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 





Here is my contribution of $ (in [ check [] money 
order [] currency) as my investment in prosperity and peace. 


Name .... 
Address .... 
City 
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HEREDITY AND ENVIRONMENT 


To Soviet Russia Topay: 

Noticing in the papers a renewal of the ar- 
guments over “Mendel’s law” and “environ- 
ment,” I am reminded of something that I 
heard Florence Kelley say years ago, when the 
first Child Labor Laws were being urged by 
Mrs. Kelley herself, along with Jane Addams, 
Lillian Wald and other notable civic progres- 
sives. 

The old opposition arguments always ended 
with the words, “You can’t change human na- 

re.” Mrs. Kelley’s reply to this solemn finality 
was: “True, you cannot change human nature 
by merely passing a law. But by passing and 
enforcing such laws you can, and you do, 
change an environment, by creating one that 
gives most strength and opportunity to the 
more unselfish, more humane, more farsighted 
and intelligent qualities of human nature. By 
giving these superior qualities an environment 
in which they can come to the front and set a 
standard of social behavior, in time the whole 
social outlook will be altered so that one may 
truly say, ‘Human nature can be changed.’” 

As everyone knows, Florence Kelley did a 
great deal to change it. 

This argument of hers would follow, would 
it not, in the line of those who hold by en- 
vironment rather than by Mendel’s law? But 
should not the two theories be united in one? 
As environment gave a favorable ground, the 
finer human qualities would flourish and be 
passed on by inheritance. Do we not strive for 
this union in gardens? It is this that Peter 
Kropotkin had in mind when he said that 
human nature could be so far perfected that 
men would be just and good because it would 
hurt them to be unjust and bad. 

Lavinia L. Dock. 
Pennsylvania 


MILLIONS SHOULD READ WARD 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

Dr. Harry F. Ward’s article in the August 
issue of Soviet Russia Today is timely, masterly 
analyzing the pure fact in relation to the cold 
war between the US and the USSR. In this 
hysterical period, this country is badly in need 
of such a sincere and honest mind, producing 
such a fine article. But this must be read by 
millions to get clear information and knowl- 
edge. I would like to see this published as a 
pamphlet and distributed in millions. 

N. Egavian. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TRUTH—OR WAR 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I find your paper so plain and explicit and 
fair that anyone can realize that you are telling 
the truth. The world needs the truth so badly 
and if we do not get the truth we will be 
plunged into a suicidal war that may wipe 
civilization off the earth. 

W. E. Tharp. 


Clovis, New Mexico 


LAMONT ARTICLE A MUST 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

The article by Corliss Lamont in the July 
issue of Soviet Russia Today has my highest 
praise. I feel that every thinking and progres- 
sive person should read this article. For this 


reason I am going to distribute a few to my 


friends. 
A, Fine. 
Wakefield, Mass. 


FROM A PENSIONER 


To Sovier Russta Topay: 

Enclosed is $3.00 for the kitty to assist in 
avoiding the undertaker, contributed by an 85- 
year-old pensioner who managed to set this 
amount aside from his meager income. Too bad 
that your readers who have the means and to 
spare do not put SRT on an independent foun- 
dation and be done with the begging by the 
publishers in order that they—the readers—can 
be informed as to what our ruling circles are 
trying to do to them. 

H. E. Fox. 


Ashtabula, Ohio 
A CANADIAN WRITES 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

My husband and I were across the border in 
July. I was horrified to learn the attitude of the 
American people. They are so full of the war 
propaganda of the lying press. They evidently 
read nothing else. The Post and Life are doing 
a good job of getting the US and Canada into 
war, right when peace conferences are in ses- 
sion. 

If one dares to say one doesn’t want war, 
one is dubbed “Communist.” If the parents 
would wake up and demand the government 
put a stop to the “cold war,” something could 


be done. 
Mrs. C. C. Shattuck. 
Mossbank, Sask., Canada 


FEAR IS IGNORANCE 


To Soviet Russta Topay: 

I wish to subscribe for your magazine. I 
hope by reading it I can become acquainted 
with the USSR. I have had a great admiration 
for the Russian people since the war. I would 
like to understand their way of life, their hopes, 
their plans and above all their struggle for 
peace. 

There is too much fear in this country con- 
cerning Russia. The fault lies in our lack of 
knowledge and understanding of Russia. 

I feel that your magazine is playing a very 
important part in bringing about this under- 
standing. For fear is only brought about 
through ignorance, and ignorance can best be 
fought with education. 

Robert C. Marks. 
Eatontown, N. J. 


HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Library of the Palace of Peace, The 
Hague, has asked us to help them obtain a 
copy of “War and Peace in Finland: A Docu- 
mented Survey,” by Alter Brody and others. 
If you have this book and can spare it, please 
send it to us and we will forward it to the 
library.—Editor. 


Our Cover shows members of the Red 
October Collective Farm, in Kirov Region. 
Other pictures of this farm are found on pages 
15, 16 and 17 together with an article on the 
USSR’s bumper crop. These photographs are 
reproduced by courtesy of the Exhibits Depart- 
ment of the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship. Other photographs in this is- 
sue, unless otherwise specified, are from Sovfoto. 
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——Review 
and Comment 


UN General Assembly Opens 


AS WE GO TO PRESS, REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 58 UniTep Na- 
tions are gathering in Paris for the session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly opening on September 21. The opening of this 
session is accompanied by an avalanche of rumors in the press 
to the effect that attempts will be made to brand the Soviet 
Union as a “violator of the UN Charter,” and an “enemy of 
world peace,” and that the reported impending breakdown of 
the Moscow negotiations will be made the occasion to throw 
the whole question of Germany into the UN, although the 
Assembly has no power to act on this question. 

We can only at this moment express the hope, along with 
the millions of people throughout the world who long for 
peace, that no such disastrous moves will take place, that all 
efforts to make of the Assembly an instrument for deepening 
the East-West rift and intensifying the cold war against the 
Soviet Union will be defeated, and that constructive results 
will be accomplished. 

Speculation on the Moscow parleys have alternated be- 
tween the gloomiest prognostications and reports that a settle- 
ment is about to be concluded. However discouraging some of 
these reports, a degree of optimism is certainly permissible in 
the very fact of the continuance of negotiations. While the 
general comment has sought to place all blame for delay in 
reaching agreement on the Soviet Union, the actuality of 
American and British policies in Germany must raise the 
gravest doubts as to whether a settlement is really desired that 
would result in a unified, democratic German government in 
line with the Potsdam agreement. A huge anti-Communist 
demonstration in the Western sector of Berlin was reported 
as a wholly “spontaneous” uprising. The press generally, and 
Allied officialdom gave the highest praise to this demonstra- 
tion by our former enemies against our wartime ally, and the 
desecration of the Soviet flag by Nazi hoodlums was reported 
gleefully. Headlines spoke of Russians shooting into the Ger- 
man crowd, but played down the fact that before the shooting, 
Germans had stoned Russian soldiers, and that the shooting 
was the work not of Russians, but of German police. 

The large-scale resurgence of Nazism and anti-Semitism in 
the American zone is a fact attested by an increasing number 
of impartial observers and openly encouraged by official Amer- 
ican policies. The creators of Hitlerism are being pardoned 
one by one. The Krupps were given limited sentences and the 
heads of I. G. Farben have been exonerated of complicity in 
Hitler’s crimes. Hjalmar Schacht, Hitler’s financial brain, was 
freed by the Nuremberg tribunal, over the Soviet Union’s ob- 
jection, on the ground that he was not aware of Hitler’s war 
plans. A German de-nazification court sentenced him to an 
eight year term, and now a German Appeals court, in the 
Anglo-American zone, has acquittel him of collaborating with 
the Nazis. Next Fritz Thyssen, multi-millionaire backer of 
Hitler and the Nazis was adjudged by a court in the American 
zone to have been merely a “minor Nazi offender,” and freed. 

And now comes the almost incredible news that the Nazi 
woman monster Ilse Koch, who shared with her husband the 
murderous administration of the Buchenwald concentration 
camp, and boasted of the lampshades and other objects she had 
made from human skin, is to be freed next year. The decision 
to commute her sentence from life to four years was approved 
by American military governor Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

Meanwhile, under pressure from General Clay, U. S. Mar- 
shall Plan Administrator Paul Hoffman, has awarded a direct 
dollar grant of $414,000,000 to Bizonia, apart from other 
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forms of aid, for which the latter is obligated to ship only 
$10,000,000 worth of goods to other Marshall Plan nations. 
No wonder the Marshall Plan is running into difficulties when 
not only do Germany’s main victims get no aid under the 
plan, but the Marshall plan countries themselves find Ger- 
many’s needs favored above their own. 

The last issue of our magazine was given over largely to an 
analysis of the problems of Berlin and Germany, so we shall 
not repeat them here. We would, however, like to call the at- 
tention of our readers to an article in the conversative weekly, 
U. S. News and World Report for September 10, by Thomas 
F. Hawkins, its regional editor stationed in Germany, entitled 
“U. S. Blunders in Berlin—An Inside Story.” This article pro- 
vides highly enlightening background on the German problem, 
showing how often the Russians have erroneously been blamed 
for situations actually the fault of U. S. occupation policies. 


The USSR in the United Nations 


E CAN ONLY HERE TOUCH UPON A FEW OF THE MANY AND . 
wide-ranging subjects to be covered by the Paris sessions, 
In view of the concerted attempts to blame the Soviet Union 


for all difficulties besetting the United Nations we should like 
to emphasize that any careful and honest study of Soviet poli- 
cies must lead to the conclusion that far from being obstruc- 
tionist, the Soviet Union has done everything in her power to 
make of the UN an effective instrument of world cooperation 
and peace, and has consistently worked for the realization of 
basic UN principles. 

A case in point is the Soviet declaration on the eve of the 
Assembly, that in response to a request ‘from the Government 
in North Korea, all Soviet troops will be withdrawn from 
North Korea by January 1st. It will be remembered that just 
a year ago the Soviet Union made a proposal that both Soviet 
and American troops be withdrawn, and opportunity provided 
for Korean-run elections for an all-Korean democratic govern- 
ment. The move was dismissed at the time as mere propa- 
ganda, and was rejected by the United States, which proceeded 
to hold elections in its own zone under UN supervision. De- 
spite the press distortions of Soviet purposes in its present 
decision, it is difficult indeed to argue that it is counter to UN 
principles. It will be remembered that in the Warsaw declara- 
tion on Germany the Soviet Union supported a policy which 
would also provide for the withdrawal of all occupation troops, 
when provision had been made for an all-German democratic 
government. 

In the Security Council and the Trusteeship Council two 
tendencies have been apparent. On the one hand, the efforts 
of the imperialist powers to consolidate their domination and 
perpetuate the inequalities of colonial oppression and on the 
other, support by the Soviet Union and the people’s democra- 
cies of Eastern Europe of every move furthering the aspirations 
of oppressed and dependent peoples for genuine independence 
as provided in the UN charter. 

Only the Soviet Union has given consistent support in the 
Security Council to the interests of the Indonesian people. The 
Security Council resolution on the suspension of hostilities has 
never been carried out, and the Dutch, aided by arms and 
loans from America and British soldiers, have continued their 
war on the Indonesian people. The Soviet proposal for a com- 
mission to control the suspension of hostilities, with recom- 
mendations that troops of both sides withdraw to positions 
occupied before hostilities commenced, was rejected, and the 
Dutch remain in control of territory occupied by force and 
maintain an economic blockade. 

When the United States and the Soviet Uniog stood together 
in the Security Council it was possible to reach agreement on 
the question of the partition of Palestine, although the subse- 
quent about-face of the United States and our backing of the 
Bevin policy prevented the implementation of that decision, 
for which the Soviet Union has continued to press. Our coun- 
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"True follower and 
comrade-in-arms of the 
great Stalin, Comrade 
Zhdanov fought with 
fiery energy for the 
cause of Communism, 
never sparing his 
strength or health. His 
vigorous life and activ- 
ity are an example of 
selfless service to the 
Party and the people. 
He earned the ardent 
love of the Party and 
of all working people 
by his selfless devotion 
to the great cause of 
Lenin and Stalin, by his 
profoundly principled 
stand which precluded 
any deviation from the 
general line of the Par- 
ty." 

—From the obituary 
tribute to Colonel Gen- 
eral Zhdanov signed by 
the members of the Po- 
litical Bureau. 











ANDREI ZHDANOV 


{ SoviET UNION SUFFERED A SERIOUS LOSS WITH THE DEATH 
on August 31, following a grave illness, of Colonel General 
Andrei Zhdanov, one of the outstanding builders and leaders 
of the Soviet state, a member of the Political Bureau and Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, and Dep- 
uty to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

Zhdanov was born in 1896, in the town of Mariupol in the 
Ukraine. When his father, a public school inspector, moved to 
Tver in 1912, the 16-year-old Zhdanov first began participating 
in the revolutionary movement among the student youth. In 
1915, he joined the Bolshevik Party. He took part in the first 
World War and in the 1917 Revolution. From then on he held 
successively higher posts in Party and Government work. 

From 1934 to 1944, Zhdanov headed the Leningrad Party 
organization, helping to crush the Trotskyite-Zinovievite plot 
that had resulted in the assassination of Kirov. On the eve of 
the 18th Party Congress in 1939, Zhdanov became head of the 
party’s agitation and propaganda work. A leading Marxist 
theoretician, Zhdanov always took a deep interest in problems 
of culture, philosophy and international relations. 

Entrusted with the organization of the defense of Leningrad 
during the war, Zhdanov won the respect and love of the peo- 
ple of that city and the whole country by his devoted and in- 
spired leadership of the heroic resistance to the greatest siege in 
all history. For his military and party work Zhdanov was dec- 
orated with all the highest Orders of the Soviet Union. 





tty, has so far given only de facto recognition to Israel, has 
taken no effective steps to facilitate its entry into the United 
Nations, has continued the arms embargo which favors the 
Arabs, and supported the Bernadotte mission to enforce a 
ttuce which had the effect of strangling the new Jewish state 
and actually supported British policies. To call this mission a 
failure is by no means to condone the brutal assassination of 
Count Bernadotte and his aide, Colonel Serot, which must 
be condemned in the strongest possible terms. It is to be hoped 
that this utterly inexcusable terrorist act will not be permitted 
o obscure the real issues and further postpone peace and jus- 
tice for Israel. 


poe ENERGY CONTROL, WHICH IS ON THE AssEMBLY AGENDA, 
is discussed elsewhere in this issue. Closely related is the 
Problem of general reduction of armaments which has been 
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under discussion by the Security Council’s Commission on 
Conventional Armaments, which, at the request of the USSR, 
will meet again in Paris. American and British delegates have 
rejected the Soviet suggestion that atomic weapons must be 
included in any disarmament measures and have insisted that 
no steps could be taken to implement the Security Council 
resolution on reduction and regulation of armaments until 
“an atmosphere of international confidence” has been secured, 
dependent on enactment of certain pre-conditions. The Soviet 
attitude has been that the best way to secure an atmosphere 
of international confidence was to proceed to the immediate 
regulation of all armaments, including atomic bombs, and to 
cease preparations for war. 

The veto question is also on the agenda. While it is hardly 
likely any recommendation will be made to abandon the veto, 
since the United States wishes its retention and has simply used 
the issue as a method of attacking the USSR for presumed 
abuse of it, it is possible that modifications will be proposed. 
We discussed this issue fully in our December, 1947 issue, 
pointing out that the twenty-two vetoes employed by the 
USSR up to that time actually covered only five separate issues 
and that in all cases the Soviet Union had acted in accord 
with UN principles. The five additional vetoes used since then 
covered two new issues. The USSR vetoed Italy’s UN mem- 
bership application for the third time and for the same reason 
as previously, namely that the Potsdam agreement had pro- 
vided for the admission of all five former enemy states (Italy, 
Finland, Hungary, Bulgaria and Romania) when the peace 
treaties went into effect, and the United States and Britain 
still held out against admission of the last three. The U. S. 
brought up the question on the eve of the Italian elections 
for obvious reasons. Vetoes 24 and 25 constituted the so-called 
“double veto” employed against the attempt to hold the USSR 
responsible for the February events in Czechoslovakia, al- 
though no attempt was ever made to hold: the U. S. responsible 
for her outright intervention in the internal affairs of Italy, 
France, Greece and other countries. Veto No. 26 was utilized 
to prevent Security Council approval of the United States 
plan for internationalizing atomic energy, and had the positive 
effect of preventing the suspension of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Finally, Veto No. 27 was utilized against the 
admission of Ceylon to the UN on the ground that it is still a 
British colony dominated by a British Governor General ap- 
pointed in London, and does not meet UN requirements for 
independence of its member nations. 


HE USSR HAs BEEN CHARGED WITH BOYCOTTING OF UN 1n- 
ae and subsidiary agencies; the fact is that of the 29 
UN commissions and committees listed in the UN Yearbook 
for 1947, the USSR is an active member of 25, and is particu- 
larly active in all sixteen committees, commissions and sub- 
commissions of the UN Economic and Social Council. While 
little is available in the daily press of the detailed proceedings 
in these groups, a study of reports from various sources shows 
the Soviet delegates making innumerable serious, constructive 
proposals in all of them, on the basis of vast research and care- 
fully formulated programs, insisting always on the principles 
of the UN charter, taking a stand in favor of colonial and 
oppressed peoples everywhere as deserving of all rights granted 
to other peoples, initiating and supporting a whole series of 
moves for human welfare and advancement. We find the USSR 
taking the lead in championing the rights of labor and trade 
union organization, in insisting on full political rights for 
women and the principle of equal pay for equal work, in ad- 
vocating full implementation of such fundamental human 
rights as the right to work, to rest, to education, to social secu- 
rity, to adequate housing, full equality for all peoples irrespec- 
tive of race, religion, nationality, social standing, language or 
sex, and in all cases pursuing the fundamental democratic 
demand for continued ‘struggle against fascism in all its phases. 
While in most cases the colonial and imperialist powers are 
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able to marshal their usual majority against the position of the 
USSR, the latter has frequently won the support of many 
other nations on specific issues, and has given ample evidence 
that it is possible to reach agreement when the will to do so 
exists. 

J. Alvarez Del Vayo, writing in The Nation for September 
11 of his visit to the office of Gunnar Myrdal, head of the 
United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, reported: 
“T immediately sensed the atmosphere of confidence that comes 
from effective team work.” Mr. Myrdal had just concluded an 
interim report of ECE activities, which with the unanimous 
support of the Commission, will be presented to the Assembly. 
It told of the practical measures undertaken with immediate 
consequences for the well-being of ordinary people, and re- 
ported that the regional organization had been successfully 
engaged in a wide range of practical activities covering all 
European countries and dealing with coal, electric power, steel, 
timber, conveyor belts, fertilizers, and practically every phase 
of European economic reconstruction. The report stressed 
the need for increased trade between eastern and western 
Europe, which is restricted in the Marshall Plan. 

Mr. Del Vayo commented that what had impressed him 
most in Dr. Myrdal’s review of ECE activities was that it had 
never once been necessary to settle any problem by vote, but 
that issues were tackled in a way that eliminated East-West 
divisions. Mr. Myrdal told him that they had before them the 
concrete lessons of economic cooperation achieved during 
the war, and through UNRRA and Lend-Lease. 

Mr. Del Vayo concluded his illuminating article: 


At the end of our conversation I asked Dr. Myrdal: “Why on 
earth do we read so little in the foreign press about the work of 
ECE? Is it perhaps because your organization is ably demonstrating 
that one can work with the Russians?” He simply smiled. But I 
was not content to leave the question there. Talking with corre- 
spondents stationed, in Geneva, I learned that they are regularly 
covering the commission’s activities, but that in many cases their 
stories are killed at the home office. 


This is impressive evidence as to the workability of Henry 
A. Wallace’s constructive proposals that all problems of Euro- 
pean Reconstruction could be handled effectively through 
the UN, and that there is no need at all for the United States 
policy of by-passing the UN with the Marshall Plan as an 
instrument of the cold war rather than of cooperation for 
peace. It is impressive evidence of the full possibility of coop- 
eration with the Soviet Union, and points the way for con- 
structive solutions at Paris. 


The Danube Conference 


i iw DOUBLE STANDARD OF INTERNATIONAL MORALITY WAS 
strikingly illustrated by the attitude of the Western Powers 
at the recent Danube Conference. When the United States is 
able to marshall sufficient votes in international conferences 
to support its position, this is, of course, simply an expression 
of simon-pure democratic procedure, registering the will of 
the majority. When, on the other hand, the Soviet Union 
receives majority support, this is laid to Soviet dictatorial 
methods and suppression of minority opinion. 

After full and lengthy discussions, the Danube Conference 
wound up its work on August 18 by voting to accept the draft 
new convention offered by the Soviet delegation on the ship- 
ping regime on the Danube. The convention was accepted 
by all seven Danubian countries, namely the USSR, the Bul- 
garian People’s Republic, the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
Hungarian Republic, the Romanian People’s Republic, the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, and the Federative Peo- 
ple’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 

The three Western representatives refused to recognize the 
right of the Danubian powers themselves to determine the 
regime for this strategic river passing through their territories. 
They tried to cling to the Convention of 1921 which had 
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violated the sovereign rights and vital interests of the Dan- 
ubian states themselves and which was repudiated by the 
majority of the conference. For many years the imperialist 
powers, chiefly Great Britain and France, had held undivided 
sway on the banks of the Danube. 

Andrei Vyshinsky, leader of the Soviet delegation, declared 
that the main motive behind the refusal of the three Western 
Powers to sign the new convention was their allegation that 
the 1921 Convention was still in force and that no changes 
could be made in the Danube shipping regime without the 
consent of those States which had signed it twenty-seven years 
ago. 

To the allegation that the Soviet draft convention contains 
no guarantees of freedom of navigation, since it says nothing 
against discrimination, Mr. Vyshinsky made the following 
answer: 

. . . This is not true, because a whole number of Soviet articles 
specify that such discrimination is impermissible. Our draft contains 
an article guaranteeing equality on the Danube to all flags in regard 
to all kinds of dues and to merchant shipping: Equality means 
equality, hence no discrimination is permitted. Read articles 26, 40, 
41 and others stating that discrimination on any grounds whatever 
is impermissible. . . . We are told that there are no guarantees. 
But we know what you regard as guarantees. You regard participa- 
tion of non-Danubian countries in the Danube Commission as 
guarantees. Our guarantees consist in that the Danube Commission 
will be composed of representatives of the Danubian States, since 
the regulation of Danube navigation, just like the regulation of 
navigation on any other river flowing through the territories of 
several States, in accordance with international practice, should be 
solely within the competence of the riparian States. 


Mr. Vyshinsky then referred to American insistence on this 
principle in various Pan-American Conferences. 

In refutation of the allegation that the 1921 Convention 
insured “true freedom of navigation,” Mr. Vyshinsky quoted 
statements of the representatives of the two Danubian States 
present at the 1920 Paris Conference which examined the 
1921 Convention. 

At that time the representative of the Serbo-Croato-Slovenian 
States (the present Yugoslavia); then headed by the Pasic 
Government, expressed dissatisfaction with the fact that he 
was not given sufficient time to examine the draft of the 
Convention which was being foisted on them. At the same 
time the representative of General Avarescu’s Royal Romanian 
Government described the draft as being “diametrically op- 
posed to the principle of respect for the inalienable rights of the 
riparian States.” The Romanian representative went on to 
state that the international commission could initiate or 
discontinue any projects in the navigable channel of the 
Danube or its territorial waters and in the ports of the riparian 
states without even asking for the consent of those states, 
that it would have power of working out regulations for 
navigation and for the river police and the right to appoint 
its own agents on the territory of riparian states. He character- 
ized the 1921 Convention thus: “We are confronted with a 
draft which instead of regulating the freedom of navigation, 
regulates the enslavement of the riparian states.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky reminded the delegates that the Danube is 
no longer what it was a hundred or even twenty-five years 
ago. Summing up the meaning of the new convention, Mr. 
Vyshinsky concluded: 


The new convention proclaims freedom of navigation on the 
Danube for all flags, equality in regard to port and navigation dues 
and merchant shipping. It precludes all discrimination on any grounds 
whatsoever. . . . It rejects the principle of the domination of non- 
Danubian States on the Danube and asserts the principle, universally 
recognized both in international law and in the practice of other 
States, in regard to rivers flowing through the territory of several 
States and leading towards the sea or from the sea. The new con- 
vention, based on the principles formulated in it, fully insures both 
the interests of the Danube States and of all those States which are 
prepared to use the Danube as a great waterway affording all the 
necessary means and conditions for international cooperation and for 
strengthening international commercial connections and relations. 
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Design for Destruction 


AST JUNE THE Sovi—T GOVERNMENT REGISTERED A FORMAL 

protest to the United States Government against the vio- 
lation of the UN General Assembly resolution against “propa- 
ganda and instigators of a new war,” by an article in the 
American weekly Newsweek of May 17, 1948. The article 
took as a starting point a statement by General George C. 
Kenney, Commander of the United States Strategic Air Force, 
depicting alleged aggressive plans by the USSR against our 
country. It outlined the United States’ plan to meet the attack 
by the largest stockpile of atom bombs in the world plus the 
airpower to carry them to the “enemy” and destroy the main 
Soviet cities. 

This is only one instance of a whole series of such articles 
in American publications, regrettably bolstered by warlike 
statements of Americans in official positions and by unprece- 
dented military preparations on the part of our country. 

One of the most flagrant of these, entitled “If War Comes,” 
by Joseph and Stewart Alsop, columnists for the Republican 
New York Herald Tribune, was published as the leading 
article in the Saturday Evening Post for September 11. 

The article is written with an air of authority, with detail 
and documentation and citations of top level policies which 
make it difficult to dismiss it as pure propaganda. If it is a 
misrepresentation of our government’s policies there should 
be immediate official repudiation to undo the disastrous effects 
such irresponsible writing must inevitably have on the minds 
of the millions of Saturday Evening Post readers. If it is not 
a misrepresentation, there should be a repudiation in the 
strongest possible terms on the part of the American people 
of government policies which could only mean war. 

The article states categorically that on Sunday, June 27, 
“a major American policy decision was reached at the White 
House with the explicit understanding that it involved the 
tisk of war.” 

The occasion was the Berlin crisis. The decision: to resist 
the actions of the Soviet Union in the so-called “blockade,” 
which sober Americans now recognize did not represent an 
attempt on the part of the Soviet Union to obstruct a settle- 
ment leading to a unified, democratic Germany, but was 
rather a direct and inevitable result of the Anglo-American 
moves to set up a separate Western German state, and finally 
scrap the Potsdam agreement. 

This new war policy, according to the brothers Alsop, was 
presented at the White House by Secretary of Defense James 
V. Forrestal and Undersecretary of State, Robert A. Lovett, 
acting for Secretary Marshall. They reported that the Presi- 
dent accepted the plan with full understanding that it could 
lead to war, as preferable to any new “appeasement” of the 
Soviet Union. (What constituted previous “appeasement” of 
the Soviet Union is not made clear.) 

The “deck” of the article states, “At the highest policy level 
our strategists have now agreed on a master plan to protect 
America against the Russian threat. It is a war plan—de- 
Veloped in the hope that it will secure peace.” 

The motivation is thus threatened aggression by the Soviet 
Union. That there is and can be no such threat from the 
Soviet Union has been the main theme of editorials and 
articles in our magazine for many months. The correct inter- 
pretation of the policy outlined by the Alsop brothers can 
simply be expressed “It is a war plan. Period.” 

The article outlines the “new strategic concept” agreed 
upon by the Army, Navy, and Air leaders, with the partici- 
pation of the State Department, which is said to contain the 
following main requirements: 

An American Army, Navy and Air Force in full peacetime 
readiness, 


A strong complex of alliances more especially with the nations 
of the new Western European Union formed by Britain, France 
and the Benelux countries last spring. 
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Measures to restore our allies’ power, and particularly peacetime 
military lend-lease to safeguard Western Europe from the Red Army. 

Arrangements for overseas bases from which ,we can strike at 
the enemy’s vitals with the absolute weapons, in decisive retalia- 
tion, the moment the first act of aggression is committed. 


The Alsops proceed to show that this new strategic con- 
cept is no “reportorial chimera,” but is embodied in measures 
already under way. 

“The Marshall Plan-ERP effort is the first phase of the 
job,” they state categorically. No nonsense here about sugar- 
coating the plan as a benevolent effort for European recon- 
struction and peace. ‘ 

The Vandenberg Congressional Resolution paved the way 
for the alliance with the Western European Union and mili- 
tary lend-lease, carried further by recent State Department 
discussions with the British, French and Benelux ambassa- 
dors. Secret Anglo-American talks about the Middle East in 
the summer of 1947, are said to have been connected with 
arrangements for overseas bases. Balanced ground, naval and 
air forces, both here and in Western Europe, “capable of 
halting the aggressor’s onslaught before the stage of war be- 
tween the continents has been reached,” are envisaged. The 
Red Army must be held “at least on the line of- the Rhine.” 

But the “novel” factor is the additional provision of “a 
small, specialized offensive force . . . composed primarily 
of long-range bombers . . . (which) will carry the absolute 
weapons, and will have the mission of destroying the enemy’s 
vitals in immediate retaliation for the first aggressive act.” 

The Alsops warm to the attack: 


From the United States, long trains of aircraft will fly, by day 
and night to their prepared bases across the Atlantic. There, at 
points beyond the immediate reach of the strong Russian ground 
arm, will be all the facilities, all the supplies for immediate air 
warfare, from runways to hospitals, from gasoline to ammunition. 
While the vast Soviet Army is still grinding across Europe, the air 
missions will strike out—1800 miles, 2000 miles, 2200 miles— 
toward the targets of Russia. From Baku north to Leningrad, from 
Smolensk west to Novosibirsk, the vitals of the Soviet State will 
be scorched and destroyed with the terrific fire of the atomic bomb. 


What are the Soviet people supposed to feel, reading this 
—the Soviet people still mourning their millions of dead, still 
painfully rebuilding the land scorched and destroyed by the 
invading Nazi armies whose defeat in Russia saved our land 
from similar fate? What would be the feelings of the Ameri- 
can people were they to read an article like this in a Soviet 
magazine, substituting American cities for Soviet cities as the 
targets for destruction? 

It seems there are still a few minor differences over which 
Soviet cities and how many must be destroyed. Only twenty 
might do the trick. But the destruction of eighty cities would 
“reduce the Soviet Union to a smoking desert of ruins, with- 
out industrial output, transport or communications.” Under 
this plan, United States victory is assured. The chief instru- 
ments to put it into practice are at hand in our seventy group 
Air Force. The acquisition and equipment of encircling air 


- bases, of course, must be completed in peacetime—but with a 


few holes here and there the job is already under way. It is 
“not too expensive” to do this job ahead—and certainly not 
“politically impossible.” Europe, thinking primarily of its own 
defense, may present a few obstacles—but by autumn they 
should meet the test laid down by Washington to “follow in 
the strategic sphere the pattern of the ERP, completing their 
own plans for helping themselves before asking for American 
aid.” For this is “the politico-strategic complement to the 
politico-economic Marshall Plan.” 

It will be the test of the next President, say the Alsops, to 
put into operation the new strategic concept, and they express 
the hope that he will come through with flying colors. And if 
he does— 

“We shall then have at last that true world settlement. . . .” 

What world? 











In 1945 the Dean of Canterbury, in this country as the guest 
of the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
was welcomed at the White House by President Truman 


American Workers Visit the USSR 


ECENTLY FOUR RANK-AND-FILE MEMBERS OF THE INTERNA- 
R tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union of the 
West Coast were delegated by their union to visit a number 
of countries of Eastern European and the USSR and to make 
a report of the economic and political conditions they found. 
After visiting Czechoslovakia, Poland and Yugoslavia, they 
arrived in Moscow on August 18 and spent ten days visiting 
factories and social institutions in Moscow and Leningrad. 

At the end of their visit, longshoreman Donald Brown of 
Oregon commented: “In no other country, including America, 
do trade unions enjoy such freedom.” 

Herman Stuyvelaar, a clerk of the San Francisco port, who 
had been in Moscow eighteen years before, said “miracles of 
construction” had been accomplished since his previous visit, 
and expressed the opinion that Soviet trade unions have the 
most democratic structure in the world. 

We quote in part a statement made by the four delegates to 
the newspaper Trud, organ of the Soviet trade unions: 


During our stay in Moscow, we visited the Stalin Automobile 
Works and the Kaliber Plant, talked to workers and management, 
visited many of the communal and cultural institutions of these two 
plants, and other such institutions in the city, and were highly im- 
pressed by the modern equipment and the excellent organization of 
production. All tihs is on a very high level in no way inferior to any 
of the best-developed industrial countries of the werld. 

The communal and cultural institutions which attend to the needs 
of the workers and their families—dining halls, nurseries, pioneer 
camps, libraries, clubs; and other organizations called upon to care 
for the health of workers: dispensaries, polyclinics, hospitals, night 
sanatoriums, etc.—surprised us most. 

Our talks with Soviet workers convinced us that they have a 


friendly feeling for the American people . . . Everything we saw here 
is contrary to the lies poured on the USSR by American press and 
radio. 


Neither in the USSR nor in the countries of Eastern Europe which 
we visited did we see any sign of war psychosis or war propaganda 
—no calls for aggression against the United States or any other coun- 
try. The Soviet people are absorbed in reconstruction, in creating 
better living conditions for themselves, a better future for their 
children. 

We are convinced that the Soviet people desire peace and wish to 
preserve peace among all the peoples of the world. We, saw no evi- 
dence of forced labor. Everyone works in his own trade or profession 
and enjoys the rights granted him by Soviet laws, and by the Soviet 
Constitution. We talked to many trade union workers in factories 
and in the AUCCTU (All-Union Council of Trade Unions) and 
familiarized ourselves with the structure and activities of Soviet 
trade unions. We feel certain that many members of American trade 
unions would envy the democratic structure and democratic system 
of the Soviet trade unions .. . 

We shall never forget our impressions now what we learned about 
the Soviet Union. On our return to the United States, we shall tell 
the members of our trade union—and all Americans whom our 


voices reach—the truth about the Soviet Union. We consider that 
these truths will promote better understanding, and will consolidate 
the friendship of the peoples of America and the USSR. 

The feeling of justice and honor is inherent in American workers 
and all common people in the United States. When they learn the 
truth, they will know how to repulse the attacks of the warmongers 
who sow rage and enmity against the Soviet Union. 


New Invitation to Dean of Canterbury 


EADING CONSERVATIVE NEWSPAPERS, ORGANIZATIONS AND INDI- 

J viduals have expressed indignation at the action of the U. S. 
State Department in refusing to grant a visa to the Very Rev- 
erend Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury. Dr. Johnson 
had been invited to this country by the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship for a nation-wide tour during the 
month of November in the interests of promoting. friendly 
relations with the USSR. A series of meetings had already been 
undertaken under the auspices of the Council and other organi- 
zations in leading American cities and in Canada. The State 
Department indicated that there was no personal objection to 
the Dean’s coming to the United States but only to the auspices 
of his visit. In tlfis connection it should be recalled that the 
NCASF has instituted suit in the Federal Court to compel the 
Attorney General to remove the Council’s name from the list 
of alleged subversive organizations. As Rev. William Howard 
Melish pointed out in protesting the refusal of the visa, this 
action was all the more astonishing in view of Washington’s 
previous attitude whereby, on two occasions in the last three 
years, visas were granted the eminent British churchman. to 
make public appearances under the auspices of the Council. 
During the Dean’s visit in 1945 high government officials 
shared the platform from which he spoke, and he was re- 
ceived at the White House by President Truman. Lastgyear 
a scheduled visit had to be cancelled at the last moment be- 
cause of Dr. Johnson’s serious illness, and his engagements 
were fulfilled by the Hon. D. N. Pritt, M.P. and the Hon. 
Konni Zilliacus, M.P. who flew to this country. 

On the initiative of Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard 
University an Ad Hoc Committee of Welcome has been 
formed which has issued a special invitation to the Dean of 
Canterbury to come to this country as its guest. The commit- 
tee at this writing has been joined by over a hundred of 
America’s most eminent citizens—churchmen, college presi- 
dents and professors, men of letters and public figures. It is 
unthinkable that the State Department will fail to reverse its 
position in the light of this heartening move. In their letter 
to Secretary of State Marshall the Ad Hoc Committee empha- 
sized that their invitation does not indicate their personal 
agreement with the Dean of Canterbury’s views, but is moti- 
vated solely by the question of maintaining full freedom of 
speech and discussion. The letter, sent out under Professor 
Perry’s letterhead, follows in part: 


The decision of the State Department to refuse a visa to Dr. 
Hewlett Johnson, the Dean of Canterbury Cathedral, seems to us 
to have very grave implications for the American people. . . . 

The State Department has publicly stated that the fact that the 
invitation was issued by the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship was the reason for the refusal of the visa. We are in no 
position to pass judgment on this aspect of the Department's action 
and make no comment upon it. Our membership embraces persons 
of divergent views as to the policy of the organization in question. 
What concerns us is the abridgement of the American tradition of 
free and open discussion involved in the exclusion of the Dean... - 

That we are not alone in this concern can be judged from the 
critical editorial opinion which has appeared in all sections of the 
country, and from the fact that the American Civil Liberties Union 
has protested this step as a serious infringement of the traditional 
American patterns of free speech and assembly. It is this element of 
official censorship that has disturbed us and moved us to take 
action. ... 

We wish to inform you that our Ad Hoc Committee of Wel- 
come to the Dean of Canterbury has this day. extended to Dean 


(Continued on page 24) 
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NE of the most important subjects to 

come before the General Assembly 

will be Atomic Energy Control. 

Since the Soviet Union has been gen- 
erally accused of blocking agreement on 
this subject, it is worth reviewing some 
of the history of the question and the 
main points at issue. 

The Baruch Plan, placed before the 
Atomic Energy Commission in 1946, 
and which remains substantially the 
American program, provided that exist- 
ing bombs would be retained by the 
United States until a complete system 
of international control was in effective 
operation. From the beginning, Soviet 
delegates insisted that the first step must 
be a convention outlawing atomic bombs, 
to be followed by a separate agreement 
providing for control of atomic energy. 
The Baruch Plan also provided for the 
elimination of the veto in atomic mat- 
ters, giving a special atomic commission, 
operating without the veto power, the 
right to apply sanctions, while the 
USSR insisted that only the Security 
Council, where the veto is operative, had 
this right. 

In the course of the discussions on the 
American plan, the Soviet Union showed 
its readiness to make concessions on 
several points. It agreed that once the 
control convention was concluded, its 
day to day operations would not be sub- 
ject to the veto. It agreed to the principle 
of international inspection, to which it 
had originally objected. 

An important aspect of the Soviet po- 
sition which has been largely ignored, has 
been their insistence on drawing a sharp 
distinction between the use of atomic 
energy for destructive purposes and its 
use for peaceful construction. 

This accounts for the basic differences 
in the American and Soviet plans. Un- 
der the American proposals, the first step 
would be the setting up of an interna- 
tional agency with broad powers to 
own, operate and manage all dangerous 
plants, as well as all basic raw materials. 
All projects for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy would have to be licensed by this 
commission, which would have the 
power of inspection within the borders 
of any UN member. With America in 
a position to control the votes of the 
commission, such a plan would be tanta- 
mount to giving the United States a 
monopoly over atomic energy produc- 
tion. There would be a step-by-step trans- 

fer of controls, under which the United 
States would turn over progressively 
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The Soviet Position on Atomic Energy 


more important irformation as part of 
each step, only the final step involving 
top secret bomb details. 

Under the Soviet proposal that the 
first step be a convention for immediate 
prohibition of possession, production and 
use of atomic weapons, there would be 
no need for the type of international 
agency envisaged in the American plan, 
because there would be no dangerous 
plants. Each nation would have the 
right to make its own decisions regard- 
ing the peaceful use of atomic energy. 
The international agency would conduct 
research that would be of benefit to all 
nations; it would make periodic inspec- 
tions for the sole purpose of guarding 
against violations of the convention out- 
lawing use of atomic energy for destruc- 
tive purposes. 

The Soviet proposals were submitted 
to the Atomic Energy Commission on 
June 11, 1947. Without any adequate 
study or discussion, the commission 
members on August 15 of the same year 
adopted a resolution declaring that they 
did not “provide an adequate basis for 
establishment of international control.” 
The Soviet plan was shelved, while the 
USSR was under constant fire for re- 
fusing to accept the American plan. Not 
until January 1948 were the Soviet dele- 
gates able to get a point by point study 
and consideration of their plan. 

During the discussions the Soviet Un- 
ion, while insisting on its basic proposals, 
especially those concerning prohibition of 
atomic weapons, made clear that it felt 
agreement could be reached. The United 
States led the opposition to the Soviet 
proposals and after three months of fruit- 
less discussion it became apparent that 
the majority would make no concessions. 
A report recommending termination of 
discussions on the Soviet proposals was 
adopted on April 5, 1948, by a vote of 
nine to two in the Working Committee. 

The report was sharply criticrzed by 
Mr. Gromyko, who asserted that it em- 
bodied no adequate analysis of the Soviet 
plan. Calling attention to the attacks on 
Soviet proposals for periodic inspection, 
Mr. Gromyko pointed out that continu- 
ous inspection of both raw materials and 
productive facilities as provided in the 
American plan would not in fact con- 
stitute inspection, but rather supervision 
or management, and that the Soviet 
Union could not submit to any outside 
management of its plants. 

Mr. Gromyko refuted the contention 
that the Soviet program failed to provide 






for the uncovering of clandestine activi- 
ties. He said the USSR agreed that the 
International Control Organ should have 
power to carry out special investigations 
“when there is suspicion,” but did not 
agree that special investigators should be 
regarded “as tourists, who can go any 
place freely without any basis.” 

Mr. Gromyko declared that the report 
had dealt only casually with the question 
of prohibiting atomic weapons, and had 
said it was not enough just to conclude a 
convention for this purpose. He made 
clear that the Soviet Union considered 
such a convention only-a first step, to be 
followed by another convention establish- 
ing a concrete system for its application. 
He continued: 


To justify their points of view, the authors 
of the report made reference to the experience 
of pre-war Germany. Germany became a 
menace to peave-loving states not because we 
were not in a position to detect secret re- 
armament, but because, knowing about such 
secret activities, certain states and the ruling 
cliques of certain states pretended not to 
know. It is better for the United Kingdom 
and French representatives not to speak about 
such activities in pre-war Germany. 


Mr. Gromyko charged that the report 
simply avoided mentioning those points 
on which the position of the Soviet dele- 
gation coincided with that of the others. 
For example, the question had been 
raised as to whether the USSR would 
consider the simultaneous conclusion of 
two conventions, one on prohibition and 
one on control. Mr. Gromyko indicated 
that the Soviet Union would have been 
ready to entertain such a proposal but 
that no one had put it into tangible form 
for discussion. The Soviet Union had 
agreed that the International Control 
Organ should have international person- 
nel. (A concession over the previous 
Soviet position which was that each na- 
tion should carry out its own inspection.) 
Mr. Gromyko said further he had the 
impression that Soviet proposals on scien- 
tific and research activities were in accord 
with the views of the majority, but that 
this area of agreement, too, had been 
glossed over in the report. On the ques- 
tion of quotas, also, he indicated that a 
bridge could be found, but that this ques- 
tion had not received proper attention. 

With regard to sanctions, Mr. Gromyko 
said that the Soviet Union took the posi- 
tion that this came within the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council, and no other 
body within the United Nations had the 
power to apply sanctions; that the au- 

(Continued on page 26) 





















HIs Is THE season of the Jewish high 

holidays—the Day of Atonement and 
New Year. It is the time when Jews 
look back upon the past twelvemonth 
and ahead to the next to see what prog- 
ress has been made in their age-long 
struggle to live as men among men and 
as a people among peoples. Accordingly, 
I recently dipped into a box of Soviet 
newspapers at random to see what news 
there was of the Jewish people in the 
USSR. The first to come to hand was a 
copy of Trud, published by the trade 
unions. At the top of page two is a 
letter signed by a woman school princi- 
pal and two of her teachers. The princi- 
pal’s name was Halperin. The next paper 
was Sovetskii Sport. An item reported 
the building of a new stadium in Minsk. 
Two architects had designed it. The 
name of one was Wolfenson. Another 
item, on boxing, informs us that the 
flyweight champ is named Segalovich, 
and a youngster coming up fast and 
worthy keeping an eye on is Vladimir 
Cohen. The same issue of the same paper 
describes special movie showings for 
young people. One of the films was a 
feature-length biography of Yakub 
Sverdlov, the first President of the So- 
viet state (Lenin was Prime Minister). 
Sverdlov was a Jew. Do you recall ever 
seeing a full-length Hollywood film de- 
voted to the biography of an American 
Jew? (I can think of one short subject, 
about Chaim Solomon, brought out dur- 
ing the war.) 

One of the papers before me is 
Pravda for February 28th, an interest- 
ing date because it was not long after 
Mr. Drew Middleton’s article claiming 
that there is official anti-Semitism in 
the USSR. It contains a list of persons 
decorated for their services in the up- 
building of the distant Tadzhik Soviet 
Republic, which reaches within nine 
miles of strife-torn India. Among those 
honored, chiefly Central Asians and 
Slavs, of course, were the following 
Jews: Leo Beilin, Vice-Representative of 
the Cabinet of the USSR to the Cabinet 
of Moslem Tadzhikistan; Sarah Kaplan, 
head of an important Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party 
of Tadzhikistan; Isaac Maizel, Vice-Min- 
ister of Agriculture in that Republic, and 
Boris Mezheritsky, head of, the building 
materials industry. Talk of Jews and 
Moslems getting along together! 

In the late January newspapers, shortly 
before Mr. Middleton’s “revelations,” 
there appeared a similar list of persons 
decorated for their contributions to the 
upbuilding of the Ukraine. The Order 
of Lenin went to the following Jews: 
Lazar Kaganovich of the Politburo, born 
in Kiev, and in 1946 head of the entire 
million-member Communist Party of 
the Ukraine; Paul Cohen, head of the 
immense Azovstal steel mill; a shipyard 
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foreman named Levin, and the head of 
the Zhitomir District of the Communist 
Party, Moishe Spivak. 

On the same list, one after the other, 
there come the names of David Ginz- 
burg, chief of a bureau in the State Plan- 
ning Commission of the Ukraine; Solo- 
mon Hecht, head of the Communist 
Party in a coal-mining district, and E. I. 
Himerfalb, chief agricultural expert of 
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the Kharkov sugar-beet district. Also 
Professor Herz Hoichman of the Donets 
Industrial College, Dr. Max Gubergritz, 
professor at the world-famous Bogomo- 
lets Medical Institute at Kiev, and 
Shmuil Hurari, responsible for provid- 
ing a steady stream of needed spare parts 
for all the cars, trucks and tractors in 
use in the entire Ukraine. One can add 
to these names indefinitely. 


One. must understand what these 
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names mean, in terms of determination 
and courage on the part of the Soviet 
government. Prejudice dies hard. Tsarist 
Russia pursued the world’s most anti- 
Semitic policies before Hitler. The older 
element of the Ukrainian population 
was brought up under those circum- 
stances and passed much of its cast of 
mind on to the next. Twenty-five years 
ago, during the Civil War in the 
Ukraine, pogroms took the lives of 200,- 
ooo Jews and injured 700,000; 300,000 
children were made orphans. Twenty 
years ago, at the close of the period 
when private commerce was permitted, 
the Soviet people still resented the fact 
that the small businessmen with whom 
it dealt were so largely Jewish. For, al- 
though the Jews were no longer barred 
from other occupations, as under the 
tsars, yet they had come to make a vir- 
tue out of necessity, and looked down 
upon manual labor in almost any form. 
Later, when they were absorbed into 
government enterprise, their long-estab- 
lished - skills caused them to concentrate 
largely in purchase-and-sale activities. In 
1939, only one-sixth of the general Soviet 
population were salaried personnel, as 
distinct from wage-earners or farmers. 
Among the Jews fully one-half were sal- 
aried people. To ignorant and backward 
sections of the population, this sharp 
demarcation in occupation along nation- 
ality lines reflected itself in the feeling 
that Jews were unwilling to engage in 
“honest labor.” Further, among the gen- 
eral population, only three per cent were 
coperatively or privately employed crafts- 
men (as distinct from industrial work- 
ers). Among the Jews twenty-one per 
cent fell into this category (shoemakers, 
tailors, etc.). Here, too, a real difference 
in occupation along nationality lines led 
to some retention of prejudices, however 
concealed or unconscious. Sharpest of all 
was the contrast in agriculture, which 
engaged forty-six per cent of the general 
population, but only six per cent of the 
Jews. 

The very effort of the Soviet govern- 
ment to spare the Jews from extermina- 
tion at the hands of the Nazis by favor- 
ing them in evacuation caused resent- 
ment on the part of some unthinking 
Ukrainians and Russians, who knew 
only that they themselves would have 
to live under the yoke of the invaders. 
Fully half the 4,000,000 Jews in the path 
of Hitler’s onslaught were successfully 
shifted Eastward. These 2,090,000 sur- 
vive, in addition to another million who 
had themselves, in earlier years, moved 
East of the old regional ghetto, the Pale 
of Settlement, abolished by the Soviet 
government in its earliest years. The 
evacuation roused anti-Semitism to some 
degree also among the backward ele- 
ments of the population in the areas to 
which they were moved, despite stren- 
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uous government educational efforts to 
the contrary. First, people don’t like to 
have others crowded in upon them in an 
already difficult situation. Secondly, the 
Jews were less skilled than other refu- 
gees in the agricultural and other forms 
of manual labor in which they had now 
to engage. Thirdly, those who had lived 
in the areas under Polish rule until 1939, 
or had fled from western Poland, knew 
only trade. They found an unfortunately 
large percentage of those engaged in the 
no-price-ceiling open market operations 
permitted by the Soviet government to 
prevent an illegal black market under 
inflationary conditions. Finally, many of 
the Jews who survived the slave camps 
in the West had retained to a certain 
degree the centuries-old feeling of being 
strangers in a strange land, and, even 
more, the individualist psychology of a 
people compelled for centuries to en- 
gage only in commerce. A considerable 
number of them preferred the comforts 
they believed they could achieve through 
their traditional skills in private enter- 
prise, rather than the longer pull through 
common effort in a socialist society, even 
though their choice meant suffering in- 
dignities to themselves as human beings 
which they had been spared in the 
USSR. Many thought they could com- 
bine both—individual enterprise and na- 
tional dignity—by making their way 
to Palestine. 

Many actions on the part of Jews 
stemming from the peculiar occupation 
pattern into which they had been forced 
over the centuries met with the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the Soviet gov- 
ernment and its officials. The flow 
towards Israel by European Jews in 
general finds the Soviet and East Euro- 
pean delegations its only staunch sup- 
porters in the United Nations. But to 
the degree that any marked number of 


Soviet Jews chose to shed their allegiance ° 


to their country, which had offered them 
a greater degree of protection and equal- 
ity than any other, in favor of a tem- 
porarily easier life in lands less devas- 
tated, although it was only the material 
sacrifices of the Soviet peoples as a whole 
that had made Russia strong enough to 
be a safe refuge—to that degree sus- 
Picion has been roused. 

Despite these aspects of the situation, 
the singing facts remain. It is a fact 
that the Ukraine, which Hitler had 
tendered Judenfrei (free of Jews) five 
years ago, today has 1,100,000 Jews, more 
than all of western Europe combined. 
They have returned there because the 
Soviet government, alone of all in Eu- 
rope, saved their lives, and because this 
is their home, and they feel as men 
among men. It is a fact that, as one of 
the surest means of combating anti- 
Semitism, Jews have been placed in all 
types of posts in all walks of life, de- 


pending only upon their abilities, in the 
Ukraine and elsewhere. In the United 
States more than one person in thirty is 
Jewish. In the Soviet Union it is only one 
in sixty-five. In the United States there 
is no Jew in the Cabinet. Of sixty-one 
members of the Soviet Cabinet, at least 
three are Jewish: Lazar Kaganovich (an 
Assistant Prime Minister); Lev Mekh- 
lis (Minister of State Control, inspect- 
ing all other government departments 
for honesty and efficiency), and Simon 
Ginzburg (Minister of the Building Ma- 
terials Industry), so the representation is 
three times as high as the proportion of 
Jews in the population. And it is impos- 
sible to overestimate the importance of 
the fact that Kaganovich was the man 
chosen to head the Communist Party 
in the Ukraine, a major European state 
of 40,000,000 population, in the critical 
year of reconstruction, despite the fact 
that Hitler had succeeded in bringing 
about some revival of anti-Semitic feel- 
ing there, on the basis of the economic 
traditions and evacuation discussed above. 

Synagogues have been rebuilt with 
government aid, as have churches; the- 
aters and newspapers in Yiddish have 
been re-established. In the Soviet East 
there is one of the two States in the 
world where Jews govern themselves, 
Birobidzhan, and the USSR is the one 
great powek that now stands for the 
complete national integrity and inde- 
pendence of Israel. It is a fact that the 
Soviet government is the one great power 
which neither supports anti-Semitism 
nor ignores it, but combats it through 
education, through prosecution of of- 
fenders, through opening all doors to 
the Jews (4,500 Jewish doctors and 
nurses in 1897; 52,000 in 1939), through 
advancing them in order of merit, 
through acquainting other nationalities 
with Jewish culture (Sholom Aleichem 
has been published in twelve Soviet lan- 
guages). Anti-Semitism is not entirely 
gone in the Soviet Union, but it is a 
shadow of, what ‘it was: this in one gen- 
eration, with a thousand years of mutual 





suspicion and hatred to overcome. These 
are facts. 

We are not entirely sure of being able 
to live as Americans in America. In 
Israel—although the people who sur- 
vived the concentration camps and the 
ghettoes and the hell-ships are as tough 
as men have ever been—the outlook is 
clouded. But facts are facts! There is 
one country where Jews may live as citi- 
zens and as Jews, in Moscow, the 
Ukraine, the Autonomous Region of 
Birobidzhan, now twenty years old. 
There is one government which will 
continue to keep faith with Israel, for it 
has done so at home, and in the areas of 
Eastern Europe to which its concepts of 
equality have spread. 

The restoration of civilized standards 
in Soviet-occupied eastern Germany car- 
ried with it equality ana justice for the 
surviving Jews. Here is a New York 
Times dispatch from Berlin: “Any Jew 
who emigrated from Thuringia after 
Adolf Hitler took power in 1933 can 
get back the property that he abandoned 
or had to sell if he writes to the govern- 
ment of the state in Weimar with proof 
of his former ownership. . . . The laws 
provide that, on the payment of the 
sum for which the original owner sold 
it, presumably under duress, the present 
holder of the property must give it up 
regardless of whether (or not) he is a 
Nazi. . In Erfurt, correspondents 
called at the community center of one 
of the first reorganized Jewish commu- 
nities in the Russian zone where Max 
Cars, chairman, and Gunther Singer, 
secretary, both survivors of concentra- 
tion camps, look after the interests of 
150 Jews who have replaced the former 
community of 800. . . . One hundred 
pieces of property have already been re- 
stored to Jews in the Erfurt area, Herr 


‘Singer said, and under a projected law 


all Jewish-owned property that is not 
eventually claimed will become the prop- 
erty of the Jewish community. The first 
Jews who reached Erfurt, he recalled, 
(Continued on page 24) 


The congregation of a Moscow synagogue celebrating Passover 






































Increasing the Pay Envelope 38 Per Cent 


| ONSTANTIN SARAFONOV, a 
mechanic, has been working in the 
Moscow Krasny Proletari factory for 
more than a quarter of a century. Mem- 
bers of his family are now also employed 
in its various shops: his son Boris, like 
the father, works as a mechanic, his 
daughter Catherine is a tool maker and 
his second son, Dmitri, a lathe setter. 

Their earnings are considerable. Never- 
theless, like all Soviet citizens, the Sara- 
fonovs have additional benefits which 
substantially increase their budget. This 
additional income derives from state ex- 
penditures on the cultural and_ social 
needs of Soviet people. 

The “wage books” of Konstantin Sara- 
fonov, his sons and daughter, do not 
show the sums which the factory com- 
mittee pays for their stay in rest homes. 


by A. PALLADIN 


the further rise in the well-being of the 
population. 

Bourgeois economists usually try to 
compare the living standard of the work- 
ers of the USSR with that of the working 
class of England or America, for instance, 
only from the viewpoint of money wages. 
But to the money wages of Soviet work- 
ers must at jeast be added the payment 
they receive from the state during illness, 
at vacation time, maternity leave, pay- 
ments out of the factory directors’ funds 
for improving the living conditions of 
the workers, free education and stipends, 
the funds spent on raising the qualifica- 
tion of workers, free medical aid, organ- 
ization of holiday facilities, state expendi- 
ture on the upkeep of children’s institu- 
tions and grants of assistance to mothers 
of large families. These benefits consti- 


and rest homes and large sums were 
spent on the organization of’ holiday 
facilities for the workers and their chil- 
dren. The following is typical: 

S. Filippova, a bookkeeper, earns 640 
rubles a month. Including a pension she 
herself receives because of her health 
and the pension received by her son for 
the loss of his father who perished in 
the war, Filippova’s budget exceeds 1,000 
rubles. 

In 1946, Filippova spent her vacation 
on a trip along the Volga, the cost of 
which was 600 rubles. In 1947, and this 
year she took the Narzan bath cures in 
Kislovodsk, in the Caucusus. The cost 
of the stay ahd treatment there amounted 
to 2,400 rubles. During each of these 
vacations her son was accommodated at 
the Pioneer camp of the factory and, in 


Older children at their studies (right) in the kindergarten run by the Ducat Factory. Daily production conference (left) 
in the director's office of the Krasny Proletari factory, Moscow. Members of the plant's trade union attend these conferences. 


They receive a paid holiday, they enjoy 
free medical aid and many other bene- 
fits which must be taken into account 
when estimating the real wages of the 
Soviet worker. 

There is no disparity in the USSR 
between the interests of the people and 
the interests of the state. The state in- 
sures continuous improvements in the 
living and cultural conditions of the peo- 
ple. All state plans have but one aim— 
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tute, according to Soviet statistics, an 
addition of 38 per cent to the money 
wages of workers in the USSR. 

At a recent general trade union meet- 
ing in the Krasny Proletari Factory, the 
factory committee’s report on its activi- 
ties showed how considerably state as- 
sistance is increasing the average wages 
of workers. 

Hundreds of those employed in the 
factory were accommodated in sanatoria 


addition, received each year dietetic feed- 
ing for two months. That amounted to 
another 3,500 rubles. And so, the sana- 
torium care, dietetic feeding and holiday 
expenses of Filippova and her son cost 
nearly 7,000 rubles. 

How could she meet such expenses? 
The answer is that the state paid three- 
quarters of the entire cost. In addition, 
the factory committee made her a free 
grant of 600 rubles for her cure and 
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arranged for her accommodation in the 
factory overnight sanatorium free of 
charge in the course of a month. 

This overnight sanatorium has accom- 
modation for 100 persons. Workers or 
other employees in need of ‘treatment and 
rest come here after their work. They 
bathe, change their clothing, are exam- 
ined by a doctor and then receive what- 
ever medical treatment is specified. Sup- 
per is then served, followed by rest and 
sleep in the sanatorium. Here also they 
receive breakfast and dinner. All this is 
free of charge. The expenditure on fac- 
tory overnight sanatoriums amounts to 
1,500,000 rubles a year. 


figure will be exceeded in the current 
year. Accommodation will be provided 
for 1,865,000 persons—exceeding last 
year’s figure by several hundred thousand 
—in trade union sanatoria and rest homes 
alone. Besides, more than 100,000 work- 
ers, without leaving their jobs, will re- 
ceive rest and cures in the overnight 
sanatoria of industrial enterprises. 
One-fifth of all the accommodations in 
ordinary and overnight sanatoria and 
one-tenth of all the accommodations in 
rest homes are provided by the trade 
unions free of charge, the cost being 
paid out of the state social insurance 
funds. The rest of the accommodations 


Krasny Proletari Factory gave birth to 
children. They received in maternity 
benefit (pregnancy and childbirth) a 
total of 150,000 rubles, and 14,000 rubles 
for their babies. To this must be added 
the state expenditdre on the upkeep of 
maternity homes and women and chil- 
dren’s medical consultation centers which 
serve mother and child free of charge. 
The total expenditure on such maternity 
benefits in the USSR runs into thousands 
of millions of rubles. Last year mothers 
of large families received state grants 
exceeding 5 billion rubles. 

State budget allocations for medical 
service and health protection are growing 





Free health and medical facilities increase the Soviet worker's real wages. Right: The dental department of the medical clinic 


for Moscow streetcar and bus workers. Left: The electric trea tment department of 


The Soviet state allocates huge sums 
for the organization of holiday facilities 
and sanatorium and health resort cures 
for working people. Under the state so- 
cial insurance budget, 1,309 million 
rublese—much more than in 1947—will 
be spent for these purposes in the cur- 
rent year. In addition, the trade unions 
have allocated 285 million rubles for the 
rehabilitation, equipment and repair of 
rest homes and sanatoria. The trade un- 
ions alone, at the beginning of this year, 
had at their disposal more than 800 sana- 
toria and rest homes. New sanatoria 
will be opened this year in Kislovodsk, 
Zheleznovodsk, Sochi, and Tskhaltuba, 
and local health institutions will be en- 
larged in the Ukraine, the Urals, Byelo- 
Russia, the Leningrad and Gorky regions 
and other places. Still greater sums are 
being spent on the upkeep of 1,617 
sanatoria of the Ministry ot Public Health 
of the USSR, as well as hundreds of 
sanatoria and rest homes belonging to 
various other ministries and departments. 

In 1947, nearly 2,500,000 persons were 
accommodated in the sanatoria and rest 
homes of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions and of the Ministry of 
Public Health of the USSR alone. This 
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are provided to factory and office work- 
ers at very low rates. 

Factory workers in need of dietetic 
food receive a subsidy for this purpose. 
The trade unions spent 106,600,000 rubles 
on such dietetic nourishment in 1947. 
The trade union committee in the afore- 
mentioned Krasny Proletari Factory 
spends annually nearly 300,000 rubles on 
the factory dietetic dining hall. Workers, 
clerks and engineers using the services of 
this restaurant pay only from 30 to 50 
per cent of the cost of the’ food. 

Last year 135 working women in the 





AND PRICES DROP 


The Moscow radio announced on 
Sept. 13 that the price of meat in 
had dropped 
“another 10 per cent since the 
beginning of September.” The 
broadcast said that vegetables are 
15 to 20 per cent cheaper than 
they were and the markets are 


Moscow’ markets 


flooded with dairy produce, meats 
and vegetables.” 











the Ural Machinery Plant polyclinic. 


year by year. A sum of 18 billion rubles 
was spent on public health last year and 
this year’s expenditure will increase by 
2,600,000,000 rubles. The network of 
medical and children’s institutions, serv- 
ing the population free of charge, is also 
growing. The number of beds in city 
and village hospitals increased last year 
to 807,000, which is 80,000 more than in 
1940. In the current year the number of 
hospital beds will increase by 26,300. 
There were 775,000 places in nurseries 
last year, and this figure will increase by 
32,800 this year. 

A huge budget is reserved for labor 
training of the youth, for raising their 
qualifications, for the technical education 
of millions of workers and their children. 
More than 33,000,000 children are at- 
tending the general schools and 670,000 
students are receiving a higher education 
in the 800 universities and institutes of 
the USSR. 

All this indicates how numerous and 
varied are the items that increase the 
real wages of the Soviet worker. The 
budget of any family will show that the 
real wages of Soviet workers greatly ex- 
ceed the nominal wages received in 
money. 
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A physician studies the working processes 

of a veteran at the Stalin Auto Plant to see 

whether his work is compatible with the in- 
juries sustained during the war. 


SOVIET 
LABOR 
PROTECTION 






by 
ROMAN BERKUTOV 


RTICLE 18 of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion says “Citizens of the USSR 
have the right to work, that is, are guar- 
anteed the right to employment and 
payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. The right 
to work is ensured by the socialist organ- 
ization of the national economy, the 
steady growth of the productive forces 
of Soviet society, the elimination of the 
possibility of economic crises, and the 
abolition of unemployment.” 

The Soviet state guarantees every citi- 
zen work in a profession of his own 
choice and also sees constantly to the 
protection of his labor. 

















Length of Working Day 


The length of the working day is 
eight hours in the USSR. 
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But in many of the harmful industries 
(underground work, chemical, oil and 
metallurgical plants) the length of the 
working day has been set at six hours. 

The management may resort to over- 
time work under unusual circumstances 
only with the permission of the trade 
unions. Overtime is paid at a higher 
rate. 


Payment for Work 


The remuneration for labor in the 
USSR depends upon the worker’s skill 
and his specialty. Definite rates of pay 
have been set, excluding the possibility 
of arbitrary action by administrators. 

In the case of stoppages which are 
not the worker’s fault, he does not lose 
his pay, but receives half his ordinary 
rate,* 


Vacations 


Every employee receives an annual 
vacation with full pay for two weeks 
or one month, depending upon his pro- 
fession. During his vacation, manage- 
ment is not permitted to dismiss him. 
Longer vacations are granted to work- 
ers in harmful trades, as well as to 
those who have been working contin- 
uously for certain enterprises over a 





if 





equal work prevails, Soviet law prohibits 
the employment of women workers in 
special types of heavy or harmful labor. 
Expectant mothers whose health does 
not permit them to continue in their 
previous work must be transferred to 
easier jobs, at the same time retaining 
their previous average wage. 

The law stipulates that administra- 
tors who refuse to take on a woman, or 
who cut her pay while she is pregnant, 
are to be punished by being sentenced 
to hard labor for as much as six months. 

Aside from her annual vacation, every 
pregnant woman receives an additional 
leave of 77 days, 35 of which fall in the 
pre-natal period, and 42—following de- 
livery. In some cases (for example, if the 
birth has been abnormal or if twins have 
been born) leave is extended for an- 
other two weeks. 

Mothers are allowed to leave work 
during the day at regular intervals (in 
addition to the lunch hour) in order to 
feed their infants. The time allowed for 
this is counted into the length of the 
working day, so that the hours spent on 
the job are really shortened. 


Protection of Juvenile Labor 


Soviet law prohibits the employment 
of children under 16. In exceptional 


A sanatorium in Sochi, on the Black Sea, for coal miners. 


period of more than two years. In addi- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of em- 
ployees who spend their vacations at 
resorts or sanatoriums are given addi- 
tional time to cover the journey to these 
points and back. 


Protection of Women Workers 


The labor of women is especially pro- 
tected in the USSR. While equal pay for 





* For additional material on payment for work, 
see “The Soviet Wage System,” by John J. Abt, 
Soviet Russia Today, Mar., Apr., 1947; also ‘‘On 
Wages in Russia,’ by Theodore Bayer, Soviet Rus- 
sia Today, Jan., 1948. 


cases the employment of young workers 
between 14 and 16 years is allowed by 
agreement with the trade unions. For 
juveniles, the length of the working day 
is strictly limited to four hours, and they 
are not permitted to do overtime or 
night werk; periodic medical examina- 
tions are required by the law. If the 
doctor finds that a job is taxing the 
physical strength of a worker, the man- 
agement is obliged to transfer him to 
easier employment. Boys and girls un- 
der 18 may not do harmful work. 
(Continued on page 29) 
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THE SOVIET BUMPER CROP 


by LEMENT C. HARRIS 


_ HARVESTING of another huge 
crop in the Soviet Union is in reality 
more important than the sensational 
events which American headlines like to 
feature. The 1948 Soviet crop means 
ample food resources for the nation; it 
means fulfilling all grain export obliga- 
tions to neighboring countries, and the 
carrying through of an agreement to ship 
grain to England in return for manufac- 
tured goods. It reflects the successful de- 
velopment of the revolution in the Soviet 
countryside. 

Present estimates indicate that the 
wheat crop alone will approximate a bil- 
lion bushels this year. This represents a 
considerable increase over the 1947 grain 
crop which in turn was 58 per cent 
greater than the 1946 crop. A part of this 
increase can be attributed to a great in- 
crease in the acreage sown in 1948. This 
increase amounted to 22,000,000 acres 
and, if we are to believe the comments of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it brings the total sown acreage 
in the Soviet Union to a point slightly 
below that at the beginning of the Second 
World War. The increased acreage repre- 
sents not only the restoration of war- 
devastated areas, but also the continued 
expansion of agricultural production in 
new areas of Siberia. But in addition to 
this increase in the area sown, there are 
a number of factors which tell a revealing 
story of the socialist methods used in the 
Soviet Union. 

First of these factors is the outpouring 
of great quantities of new agricultural 
machinery to replace those destroyed dur- 





LEMENT C. HARRIS spent 1929-1930 in the 

USSR gathering practical experience working 

on a farm and in an agricultural implement 

factory. During 1935 he made a farm survey 

of the Ukraine. He has worked for many years 
on farm problems in the United States. 





ing the war and with-the ultimate aim 
of making Soviet agriculture the most 
highly mechanized in the world. Of the 
approximately 700,000 tractors and com- 
bines on Soviet farms in 1941 about 
200,000 were seized and transported to 
Germany or destroyed. By 1950, Soviet 
agricultural machinery plants are plan- 
ning to turn out 325,000 new tractors 
and 174,000 combines. This year both the 
Kharkov and Stalingrad tractor plants 
report the completion of their reconstruc- 
tion and the manufacture of their share 
of this year’s quota of 75,500 new trac- 
tors. Some of these will be of the new 
80 horsepower type which is only adapt- 
able to the largest scale farming with the 
heaviest implements. The boast and aim 
of these factories is to turn out great 
quantities of machinery “more perfect 
than American machines.” Their line 


The photographs here and on the following 
pages are of the Red October Collective 
Farm in Kirov Region. Top: A general view 
of the farm which unites 158 households. 
Below, left to right, some of the farm's 
medical and health facilities: The sanatorium 
on the fringe of the forest where each mem- 
ber is entitled to spend twenty days a 
year @ Setting the breakfast table at the 
sanatorium @ An examination by the doctor. 


—Photos, Exhibits Department of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 


now includes self-propelled combines with 
special adaptations for bean and olive oil 
crops as well as grain, sugar beet har- 
vester combines and pneumatic cotton 
pickers. 

Another major factor responsible for 
this rise in agricultural production is 
their rapid adoption of tested improved 
methods on a mass scale. For example, 
but a few years ago selected seed was 
virtually unknown to the Russian farm- 
ers. In 1948, three-quarters of the entire 


sown area was planted with high grade 


selected seed. 

So simple a matter as crop rotation, 
the significance of which has been well- 
known for decades, has attained virtually 
universal application only in the Soviet 
Union. Even grain and cotton areas rest 
and enrich their soil by rotation with 
grass and other soil-building crops. 

Artificial insemination of cows is now 
the general practice in the Soviet Union. 
Every machine and tractor station, of 
which there are 7,000 scattered through- 
out the rural areas, either has or aims to 
set up artificial insemination service 
whereby the semen from the nation’s 
finest bulls is made available to virtually 
millions of dairy cows. 

A long list of other such developments 
could be made. They would include 
Academician Tsitsin’s famous develop- 
ment of perennial wheat now growing 
on hundreds of experimental fields. Tsit- 
sin’s report made in March of this year 
stated, “When perennial wheat comes 
into its own in the fields, it will cause a 
complete revolution in agriculture. That 





























A regular production conference at which 
the leading members of the farm attend. 


Grain from the new harvest. The capacity of 
the farm's granary is 460 tons. 


In the dairy. The butter from Red October 
is famous throughout Kirov Region. 


Above: The sheep pens. Below: Dividing the 
money income among the collective farmers. 


One of the farm's livestock breeders 


day is not far off. Perennial wheat has 
not yet made its grand debut.” 

“A complete revolution in agriculture” 
is strong language from a scientist, but 
the already proven qualities of perennial 
wheat justify it. For one thing, it reduces 
the labor of grain production to an 
annual harvest for a period of possibly 
five years once a good stand is obtained. 
Then too, more than one cutting is 
possible per season, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the total harvest. And finally, 
possibly most important of all, perennial 
wheat with its permanent root stools 
protects the soil from wind and water 
erosion, thereby providing a solution to 
the worst hazard of prairie farming, dust 
storms. 

The list of improvements will also 
include amazing new wheat hybrids 
which on experimental plots have indi- 
cated ability to produce a head with up 
to 300 grains, compared with the present 
normal head of below a hundred grains. 
And Academician Tsitsin announces 
that Soviet scientific work has overcome 
sterility in these hybrids. 

A third important factor in the de- 
velopment of Soviet agriculture is 
drought control. In tackling this problem, 
many years ago the State Planning Board 
instituted a series of nation-wide meas- 
ures aimed to achieve this end. One of 
these includes a huge project for reforest- 
ing the upper watersheds of the Don 
and Volga. The aim is to reduce the 
spring floods of these rivers and produce 
a more even annual flow. This permits 
sufficient flow during the hot summer 
months to suppiy a widespread system 
of irrigation, construction having. now 
resumed after the war’s interruption. 

Of course, drought resistant seed varie- 
ties, together with the system of vernal- 
ization which speeds seed germination, 
contribute greatly to producing a good 
crop in dry years. 


with Urgan, a bull that he has raised. 


But the most significant development 
in Russia’s age-old struggle against re- 
current droughts has been the carrying 
through of an immense program of shel- 
ter belts, particularly in the lower Volga 
basin where droughts are most common. 
1946 proved to be the year for testing 
these methods. For the drought of that 
year surpassed all the droughts of the 
past fifty years. And as it happened, the 
epicenter of the drought hit an area 
known as the Stony Steppe, where the 
Dokuchayev Institute had for years been 
laying out and supervising shelter belts. 
In that drought year the fields protected 
by these shelter belts, where correct crop 
rotation and tillage methods had been 
applied, produced twenty-two bushels to 
the acre of winter wheat and approxi- 
mately twenty bushels of summer wheat. 
Here was tangible proof that these 
methods can resist the severest drought. 
In normal years these protected fields in 


An example of the forest shelter belts so 
drought. These protect the fields of * 





The Red October has had a consistent annual increase in its grain harvest. 


this semi-arid region have been producing 
from forty to forty-seven bushels of grain 
to the acre. 

The success of the Stony Steppe experi- 
ments is now resulting in a program for 
protecting the entire prairie land area in 
the Soviet Union which is considered 
subject to drought hazard. Some 300 
nurseries have been established, which in 
the next three years will be producing 
one billion saplings a year for the benefit 
of the collective farms. Courses in re- 
forestation work are Leing given. An All- 
Union Institute of Afforestation and 
Land Reclamation has been organized. 

The approved plan provides narrow 
strips of trees up to fifty feet in width in 
successive belts which range from about 
300 to 600 yards apart, depending on 
local climatic conditions. These belts will 
take up from two to six per cent of the 
arable land, but increased yields more 
than compensate. Furthermore, it is being 


ely employed in the Soviet Union to combat 
iculture Institute of the Black Soil Region. 


found that various types of producing 
fruit trees, capable of resisting the strong, 
dry wind, can be included in the plant- 
ings. 

All this scientific and technical advance 
is remaking the life of millions of collec- 
tive farms in the Soviet Union. The mid- 
dle-aged people can remember the old, 
dark days of the tsar, when the wooden 
plow was common and few possessed a 
horse. The transformation of the feudal 
peasant into a modern farmer using 
power equipment, during a period which 
was interrupted by the most destructive 
of wars, is an achievement which few 
have as yet assessed. ‘] he bringing of the 
peasant farmer to his present status and 
the carrying through of ambitious future 
plans has required a more intimate rela- 
tionship between the government and the 
people than other nations have achieved. 

The instrument in close touch with 
the personal requirements of every farmer 
and with the government is the unique 
Soviet institution known as the Machine 
and Tractor Station. It has become a kind 
of service station for directing all these 
new methods and activities in the com- 
munity which it serves. Not only does it 
house and rent much of the collective 
farm’s heavy machinery, but in the win- 
ter time does the repairing as well. This 
guarantecs that all the equipment goes 
into the field in the springtime in first- 
rate condition. 

Associated with these Machine and 
Tractor stations are agricultural scientists 
who advise the neighboring collective 
farms on agronomical problems. The sta- 
tions even include schools for the training 
of farmers in all branches of agriculture 
and of home economics—including such 
vital matters as the proper operation of 
village day nurseries. A reflection of the 
educational activity which accompanies 
the producing of crops is supplied by 

(Continued on page 27) 


The collective farm's central heat and 
power station which was built in 1947. 


The laboratory worker gives courses on the 
science of farming to the younger set. 


While the mothers are at work their chil- 
dren are taken care of in the nursery. 


Above: A teacher with two of her pupils. 
Below: Part of the farm's 73-voite chorus. 
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 gpriseiaic make up the majority of 
the population of Latvia, Lithuanaia 
and Estonia. To obtain land was the 
fondest dream of the landless peasants of 
the Baltic countries. 

The agrarian reforms carried out on 
the basis of the agrarian laws passed in 
Estonia on October 10, 1919, in Latvia, 
on September 11, 1920, and in Lithuania 
on February 15, 1922, did not solve the 
agrarian problem, and could not have, 
as these laws were passed by govern- 
ments which did not express the popular 
will. The landless and poor peasants who 
received slight holdings as a result of the 
reforms, were soon forced to sell their 
newly acquired land to its former owners 
or to great new landowners, because 
they themselves did not have the means 
to farm the land. 

In Lithuania 35 per cent of the land 
received by the peasants was sold by 
1930. In Estonia there were years during 
which 2,500 peasant farms were cuc- 














E. Vankins (right), director of the Remtos 

Machine and Tractor Station in Latvia, exam- 

ines the schedule of tractor work with E. 
Peterson, the station's agronomist. 
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AGRARIAN LEGISLATION in the BALTICS 


by N. D. KAZANTSEV 


tioned. The government left huge estates 
in the hands of the “gray barons” (rich 
peasants) and land profiteers. By taking 
away the land from the peasants the gov- 
ernment increased the number of large 
landowners and accorded them new ad- 
vantages. By altering the Lithuanian 
agrarian reform law and injuring the 
interests of the peasants, President Sme- 
tona raised the average for large land- 
holdings from 80 to 150 hectares (a hec- 
tare is 2.47 acres). In addition, estates of 
400 to 500 and more hectares were left 
intact on the pretext that they were 
“model” farms. In 1939, 2,185,242 hec- 
tares of land in Lithuania belonged to 
27,427 big farmers, whereas 140,589 
small peasants with farms of 0.2 to 10 
hectares (half of all the farms in the 
country) owned only 700,586 hectares. 
Most of the small peasants owned neither 
horses, nor long-horned cattle. 

In Latvia, only ten per cent of the 
land was owned by small farmers who 
comprised half the farming population 
of the country, while 40,000 big land- 
lords owned four million hectares of 
land. 

In 1940, the people of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Estonia overthrew their hated 
fascist governments and proclaimed So- 
viet power, as a result of which the 
agrarian problem was solved fundamen- 
tally. 

On July 22, 1940, the popular seimas 
(diets) of Latvia and Lithuana, and on 
July 23, 1940 the state duma of Estonia, 
proclaimed the land and all its minerals, 
forests and bodies of water state property 
(ie. the property of the people) and 
established the principles and procedure 
for supplying the peasants with land; at 
the same time the size of plots of land 
was limited to a maximum of 30 hectares. 
This was in the true interests of the 
peasantry and an expression of the will 
of all the people engaged in useful work. 

All redemption payments to which the 
peasants were liable according to the 
previous agrarian reform in the Baltic 
countries were cancelled. Large-scale 
landholding (landed estates and rich 
peasant farms) was eliminated. Decrees 
guaranteed the inviolability of the peas- 
ants’ right to work the land and of their 
ownership of their means of production 
and other personal property. According 


to one of the decrees, “any attempt to 
encroach on the personal property of the 
peasants or to force the organization of 
collective farms against the will of the 
peasants will be strictly punished (“de- 
terminedly stopped,” as formulated in a 
declaration of the Estonian State Duma) 
as harmful to the interest of the people 
and the state.” 

In accordance with the above-pro- 
claimed principles the governments of 
the Lithuanian, Latvian and Estonian 
Soviet Socialist Republics passed laws 
“On the procedure for allotting land to 
peasants possessing little or no land’— 
on July 29, 1940 in Latvia, on August 5, 
1940 in Lithuania and on October 2, 1940 
in Estonia. The land allotted to landless 
and small peasants as well as to govern- 
ment and public organizations was taken 
from the newly organized state land 
funds. State farms were organized on 
some large estates. The state land fund 
was formed by the acquisition of arable 
and pasture land from the following 
sources: land which previous to the 
establishment of Soviet power had be- 
longed to the state, to local municipalities 
or to large landholders; state land held 
in excess of the 30 hectare quota; land 
which had belonged to enemies of the 
people and to profiteers; land belonging 
to urban residents who did not cultivate 
it themselves and had other sources of 
livelihood. Exceptions were made in re- 
spect to property in the country not 
exceeding 10 hectares and belonging to 
workers, office employees and persons 
who had rendered notable services to 
Lithuania in the field of science or art. 

The basic principles of all Soviet agra- 
rian legislation in Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia, is that he who cultivates the 
land has the right to use it. 

In Latvia holdings of poor peasants 
were increased to 10 hectares and new 
holdings to the extent of 16 hectares 
were created on the same basis. The same 
quota for above categories was estab- 
lished in Lithuana. The Lithuanian agra- 
rian law of August 5, 1940 also provides 
that this quota may be reduced 50 per 
cent in places located near cities and 
towns. Village artisans whose handi- 
craft does not provide them with a sufh- 
cient income to live on were allotted 
plots of 2 or 3 hectares. 
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In Estonia the holdings of poor peas- 
ants were increased to 12 hectares and, 
where the land allotted was not sufh- 
ciently fertile, to 15 hectares. Landless 
peasants were given the same amount 
of land. 

As a practical result of the agrarian 
law in Latvia, about 52,000 landless 
peasants received about 525,000 hectares 
of land, and 23,000 peasants received 
75,000 hectares of land in additional 
plots; in Lithuania over 75,000 agricul- 
tural laborers and landless and poor 
peasants were given land in 1940-1941. 
About 400,000 hectares were distributed 
among them. In Estonia 53,000 landless 
and poor peasants received 555,000 hec- 
tares of land from the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

The Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
constitutions say “land, legally held by 
peasant holdings is assigned to them 
free of charge and in perpetual tenure.” 


Bu TO GIVE the peasants land does 
not mean that everything has been 
done. Conditions must be created mak- 
ing it possible for the peasant to culti- 
vate the land without getting into debt. 
In this respect an important part was 
played by the state-organized machine 
and tractor stations and machine and 
horse retiting stations as well as by gov- 
ernment easy-term credit. 

When the German occupationists in- 
vaded Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia 
in 1941, they established their own “new 
order” concerning the agrarian system 
of these republics. They took away the 
land from the peasants and annulled 
all the privileges they had enjoyed un- 
der the Soviet Government. A special 
board for administering the land in 
“Ostland,” whose task it was to form 
the landholdings for German colonists, 
was organized in Riga. 

A considerable part of the land taken 
away from the peasants was returned to 
its former German landlords. All state 
farms were turned over to German 
barons and to the “Ostland” society. 
According to the plan of von Lose, 
commissar of Ostland, 25,000 to 30,000 
German estates were to have been 
formed of 300,000 peasant households 
in Latvia. The fascists did the same in 
the other Baltic republics. 

Von Lose’s order of September 13, 
1941 reads: “All agricultural imple- 
ments and livestock are to be returned 
to their former owners” and “newly 
settled peasants are to be regarded as 
hired laborers of the owners to whom 
the land has been returned.” 

The order issued by the general com- 
missar of Lithuania, Von Renteln, of 
September 18, 1941 reads as follows: 
“Newly settled and poor peasants, who 
received land in accordance with the 
decree of the Bolshevik Council of Min- 
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Youth (top) of the village of Sviba, Wormai Island, Estonia out for a 
stroll. Below: Distributing land among the peasants in a district in Latvia. 


isters of August 5, 1940, lose their right 
to it. This also holds for persons of non- 
German origin who migrated from Ger- 
many. The land allotted to new set- 
tlers and to peasants is to be turned over 
to its former owners.” 

Immediately after the occupation of 
Latvia, the fascists deprived 75,000 agri- 
cultural laborers, poor and middle peas- 
ants of tenure rights to the land allotted 
them by the Soviet government in 1940- 
1941. Over 600,000 hectares of land were 
taken away from the peasants of Latvia. 
All state farms, machine and _ tractor 
stations and machine and horse rent- 
ing stations were looted. The total cul- 
tivated area in Latvia was reducéd 25 
per cent as a result of three years of 
German occupation. The regular har- 
vest was cut in half and the number of 
head of long-horned cattle was reduced 
50 per cent. 


N 1944, the Red Army drove the 
German occupationists out of the 
Baltic countries. Soviet government was 
restored in Latvia, Lithuania and Es- 
tonia. All the rights given the working 
people by the Soviet government, in- 


cluding land rights, were reestablished. 
Special laws restoring to the peasants the 
land taken away from them by the Ger- 
man occupationists were passed at ses- 
sions of the Supreme Soviets convoked 
in the liberated Soviet republics: in 
Lithuania. on August 31, in Estonia on 
September 17, and in Latvia on October 
8, 1944. Even before these laws were 
formally passed the governments of these 
republics took steps to rehabilitate the 
national economy devastated by the war; 
this included steps to restore the Soviet 
agrarian system. The land, its minerals, 
bodies of water and forests, were de- 
clared the peoples’ property, i.e., state 
property, for all time, and a decree was 
issued restoring the government land 
fund. 

As a result of the above agrarian 
legislation of 1944 in the Baltic Soviet 
republics, the government land reserves 
for allotting holdings to landless and 
poor peasants were considerably en- 
larged. The reserves now included, in 
addition to the land mentioned in the 
laws of 1940, the land of enemies of the 
people who fled with the German 

(Continued on page 25) 
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The Lake of the 


A short story by IVAN EFREMOV 


66 HE BEAUTY of that spot,” Chor- 
osov began, “has drawn people 
for a long time, but some mysterious 
force often caused the death of those 
who approached the lake. I myself 
felt its fatal influence, but of that 
later. One interesting thing is that 
the lake is more beautiful on warm 
summer days than at any other time, 
and it is just on those days that its 
fatal power operates more strongly. 
“Immediately the various people 
who came to the lake saw the blood- 
red light on the cliff, and the flicker- 
ing bluish-green transparent columns, 
they began to feel strange... . 
snow peaks about them seemed to sink 
onto their heads, bearing down upon 
them with an unendurable weight, and 
the rays of light danced before their 
eyes. People felt drawn to that place, 
to the circular cone-shaped mountain, 
where they seemed to see the shad- 
ows of the mountain spirits, but as 
soon as they reached the spot every- 
thing disappeared, and only bare cliffs 
remained. 

“Choking, drained of strength, bare- 
ly able to lift their legs, crushed in 
spirit, these unfortunates left the fatal 
spot. But death usually overtook them 
on the road. It was only a few strong 
hunters who once came to the lake 
and managed with incredible difficulty 
to make their way to the nearest tents. 
Many of them died, others were sick 
for a long time and lost their strength 
and daring forever. From that time 
Deny-Der has had a bad name, and 
people have almost ceased to go there. 
There is neither bird nor beast to be 
found there, and on the left-hand 
shore, where the spirits gather, noth- 
ing grows—not even grass. ... I 
heard that legend when I was still a 
child, and for a long time I longed 
to visit the realm of the mountain 
spirits. 

“Twenty years ago I went and spent 
two days absolutely alone. The first 
day I noticed nothing out of the way, 
and worked for a long time, making 
study after study. However, that day 
there were thick clouds racing over 
the sky, the light changed continually, 
and I could not catch the transparence 
of the mountain air. I decided to stop 
for one day more, spending the night 
in a wood about 400 meters from the 
lake. In the evening I felt a slight 
nausea and there was a queer burning 
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The 


Mountain Spirits 





This concludes the story, begun in our 
previous issue, of the Soviet geologist 
Volkhov. In the mountainous Altai, the 
geologist found himself with some time on 
his hands and decided to visit a local Oirot 
painter Chorosov, well known for his 
mountani landscapes. One painting of 
Deny-Der—The Lake of the Mountain 
Spirits—in particular attracted the geolo- 
gist’s attention and we left the story as the 
artist was about to tell him of the local 
legends of the lake. 











sensation in my mouth which made me 
spit continuously. .. . The next day 
dawned bright, with a promise of 
glorious weather. I pushed through 
to the lake with a heavy head, fighting 
my weakness, but was soon absorbed 
in my work and forgot all about my 
malaise. The sun was hot when I 
finished a study and pushed my easel 
aside to cast a last glance over the 
whole lake. I was tired out, my hands 
were trembling; every now and then 
my head felt strangely dull and heavy, 
and everything would go dark before 
my eyes. 

“That was when I saw the spirits 
of the lake. The shadow of a cloud 
swam over the transparent water. The 
rays of the sun striking over the sur- 
face seemed still brighter after their 
momentary dimming. And on the fur- 
ther border where light and shadow 
met I suddenly saw several columns 
of a ghostly bluish-green, like tremen- 
dous human figures swathed in 
mantles. Sometimes they would stand 
still, sometimes move swiftly, or again 
melt into the air. 

“Frozen in amazement, I watched 
them with a feeling of crushing terror. 
For some moments more the noiseless 
spectral dance continued, and then 
flashes and reflections of blood-red ap- 
peared on the cliffs. And over it all 
hung suspended a mushroom-shaped 
cloud shining with a faint greenish 
light. . . . Suddenly I felt a flow of 
strength, my sight seemed sharpened, 
the distant cliffs seemed to approach 
close to me, so that I could distinguish 
every detail of their sheer sides. Seiz- 
ing my brush, I chose colors with a 
feverish energy, hastening to bring that 
amazing sight on to my canvas. 

“A breeze skimmed the lake, and 
in a sudden cloud the phantoms dis- 
appeared, leaving only the red-hot 








coals of the cliffs still glowing grimly. 
My sudden feeling of stimulation 
equally suddenly turned to weakness, 
my malaise took possession of me—it 
was as though all my strength had been 
drained out of the tips of my fingers 
still holding palette and brush. 

“A premonition of disaster caused 
me to hasten. I quickly closed my 
sketchbook and collected my belong- 
ings. A terrible weight seemed to be 
pressing down upon my head, my chest. 

. The wind over the lake grew 
stronger, clouds came down upon the 
heights and the pure colors of the 
landscape were dimmed. The spiritual, 
serene beauty of the lake gave place 
to a mournful grimness, the crimson 
gleams where the phantoms had 
danced were extinguished, and only 
the dark cliffs reared up beneath their 
patches of snow. My breathing be- 
came painful and there was a whistling 
in my chest, when, fighting my weak- 
ness and the oppressive weight that 
lay upon me, I turned my back on 
the lake. 

“T remember, as though it were some 
dream, making my way to a place 
where my guides had agreed to await 
me, having refused to approach the 
lake itself. The mountains seemed to 
sway before me, and terrible attacks 
of vomiting left me completely ex- 
hausted. Sometimes I would stumble 
or collapse, and then it would be a 
long time before I could find the 
strength to rise again. How I got to the 
other lake and my guides, I don’t know, 
and after all it doesn’t matter—the 
main thing is, that the case of sketches 
strapped to my back was intact. 

“‘But you will die all the same, 
Chorosov,’ said the old guide in the 
tone of a dispassionate observer, when 
he saw my condition. 

“Well, I didn’t die, as you see, but 
for a long time I felt very ill. A lan- 
guor and dulled sight made it very 
difficult for me to live and work. The 
big picture of Deny-Der I painted 
only a year later, but this one I did 
little by little, as I got on to my feet 
again. Through heavy suffering I 
learned the truth about Lake Deny- 
Der and the mountain spirits that 
haunt it... .” 

Chorosov fell silent, rubbing his 
wrinkled hands. Through the clear 
panes of the large windows I could see 
the illuminated bands of clouds sus- 
pended over the mountain tops, while 
the mists of dusk were settling over 
the fields below. The artist’s story 
had gripped me strangely. I had no 
reason to doubt it, but at the same 
time I could find no explanation for 
the strange phenomena immortalized 
in color on his canvas. 

We went into the dining room where 
the bright lamp on the table dispersed 
the atmosphere of unreality which the 
artist’s strange story had left. But I was 
unable to resist inquiring the road 
to the Lake of the Mountain Spirits 
in case I should ever again chance to 
be in those parts. “Aha, that lake’s 
taken possession of you!” smiled Chor- 
osov. I took a notebook and pencil 
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from my haversack and prepared to 
write down the route. 

“That spot is in the Katun range, 
at the eastern end. You know the Ar- 
gut valley? It’s that deep rift be- 
tween the Chuisk and Katun caps. 
The bottom is impassable, you have to 
go along the side. Up the Argut val- 
ley, twenty miles from the mouth, the 
Yuneour stream enters from the right, 
as you face downstream. You should 
make a note of that spot, because here 
the Argut makes a curve and the 
mouth of the Yuneour is in a broad, 
flat place. From there you go up on 
the Argut on its left bank . . . about 
three miles, and then on your right 
you’ll see a small spring, or stream 
if you like. It’s not very big, but the 
valley’s a wide one and goes deep into 
the Katun range. That’s the valley 
you must follow. It’s dry and there are 
large, spreading, leafy trees. When you 
get high up, you’ll see a high cliff 
with a small waterfall, and there the 
valley bends to the right. The bottom 
of it is broad and firm, and along it 
there are five lakes in a chain, one 
after the other—sometimes at a dis- 
tance of 400 meters, sometimes half 
a mile. The last lake, the fifth, where 
the cliffs narrow, will be Deny-Der. 
And that’s all. Yes, and I’ve just re- 
membered—a good landmark! At the 
mouth of the spring, where you'll turn 
from the Argut, there’ll be a small 
bog. On the edge of it, to the left, 
there was a huge dead tree without 
any twigs, forked at the top, like the 
devil’s pitchfork. .. .” 

I wrote down Chorosov’s instruc- 
tions. 

In the morning, I examined the ar- 
tist’s work. I remembered several 
delightful studies, but there was noth- 
ing to compare with Deny-Der. I did 
not dare even to hint at the possibility 
of acquiring it, with my modest means, 
so I took two sketches of snowy peaks 
—at dawn and at sunset. Chorosov 
also made me a present of a small 
pen and ink sketch of my beloved 
deciduous trees, a sketch showing a 
deep knowledge of their nature. As I 
was leaving, he said: 

“T see that you can’t take your 
eyes off Deny-Der. But I can’t let you 
have that. I’ll give you one of the 
sketches made by the lake. Only—” he 
was silent for a moment—“That’ll be 
after my death—I don’t think I can 
part with it now. . . . Don’t be dis- 
appointed. I suppose it won’t be long. 
... It will be sent to you,” the artist 
added seriously, with his character- 
istic embarrassingly phlegmatic man- 
ner. Wishing Chorosov a long life, 
and expressing the hope that we might 
meet again soon, I mounted my horse 
and fate, as it turned out, made our 
parting final. 

It was a long time before I found 
myself in the Altai again. Four years 
passed in hard work, and in the fifth 
I was temporarily out of action. A bad 
attack of rheumatism, that scourge 
of travellers in the taiga, put me on 
my back for six months, and after that 
I had trouble with my heart. 
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I fled from the idleness and bore- 
dom of southern seas to my grey but 
beloved Leningrad. There, my chiefs 
offered me a job connected with the 
Sefidkan mercury beds in Central 
Asia. In the sun-baked deserts of Turk- 
estan I hoped finally to overcome my 
sickness and return to the melancholy 
wildness of the north that held me 
captive. 

In my love for the north I was most 
boringly single-hearted, and deprived 
of the possibility of plunging into the 
solitary open spaces, I was continu- 
ally fighting my wild fits of longing for 
Siberia. 

One evening when I was sitting 
at home over my microscope, a parcel 
was brought to me which grieved rath- 
er than gladdened me. In a flat box 
of smooth cedar-wood lay the study 
of Deny-Der, a sign that the artist 
Chorosov had ended his earthly la- 
bors. The sight of the Lake of the 
Mountain Spirits at once recalled to 
me all the details of Chorosov’s story, 
and the distant, unattainable beauty of 
Deny-Der made me feel both agitated 
and sad. 

In an attempt to distract myself 
with work, I placed a new polished 
specimen of Sefidkan ore-bearing rock 
on the microscope slide. With accus- 
tomed movements I lowered the tube, 
adjusted the focus and plunged into a 
study of the sequence of crystalliza- 
tion in mercury ore. The polished plate 
was of almost pure cinnabar, and I 
could not study it very well. The fine 
shades of color reflected from the plate 
were concealed by the electric light. 
I changed the Silverman opaque light 
for an oblique lighting and switched 
on the daylight lamp—a grand inven- 
tion, replacing the sun in the narrow 
world of the microscope. . . .. The study 
of the Lake of the Mountain Spirits 
was still before my mind’s eye, so that 
at first I was not even surprised when 
I saw in the microscope the blood-red 
reflections on a background of bluish 
steel, which had so amazed me in 
Chorosov’s picture. But after a second 
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or two I realized that it was not the 
picture I was looking at, but the inner 
reflections of mercury ore. I moved 
the slide, and the blood-red reflections 
winked, disappeared or changed to a 
deeper brownish-red, while the greater 
part of the surface still remained a 
cold steely hue. 

Excited, with a dim premonition 
of being on the threshold of an as- 
tounding discovery, I turned the rays 
of the daylight lamp on to the study 
of the Lake of the Mountain Spirits 
and saw on the cliffs at the foot of 
the cone-shaped mountain exactly the 
same colorings that I had just ob- 
served under the microscope. I hastily 
seized the heavy Schneiderchen tables 
and there I saw the colors with the 
formulas . . . well, there’s no good giv- 
ing all the formulas here. I’ll only say 
that it turned out that the shades 
Chorosov had shown in his picture of 
the home of the mountain spirits, ac- 
cording to the Schneiderchen table, 
were exactly the same shades of crim- 
son in the various conditions of light- 
ing, angle of rays and all the other 
complicated play of light which science 
calls “interference” of light waves. And 
in a flash, the secret of Lake Deny-Der 
was no longer a mystery to me. I felt an 
involuntary amazement that such a so- 
lution had not occurred to me at the 
time, there in the Altai mountains. 

I telephoned for a taxi and soon ar- 
rived at the enclosure in which 
twinkled the large windows of the 
chemical laboratory. My friend, a chem- 
ist and metallurgist, was still there. 

“Ah, here’s the Siberian bear!” he 
greeted me. “What’s your trouble? An- 
other rush analysis?” 

“No, Dmitri Mikhailovich, ’ve come 
to you for information. What can you 
tell me about mercury?” 

“Mercury? Enough to fill several 
large books!” 

“Mercury boils at a heat of 70 de- 
grees, but at what temperature does 
it evaporate?” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Question: I would like to have some 
information on the Soviet railway sys- 
tem. D. S., Winthrop, Mass. 


Answer: Of all the branches of the 
national economy of the Soviet Union 
the railroad system was the greatest 
casualty of the war. The Nazi invaders 
destroyed and put out of commission 
about 40,000 miles of track and a 
tremendous amount of rolling stock— 
15,800 locomotives and about 430,000 
freight cars. They also destroyed 
locomotive and freight car works, 
13,000 bridges, 4,100 railway stations, 
317 locomotive depots. 

In the face of this destruction, it was 
a real triumph for the Soviet planned 
transportation system and for its 
heroic workers that they were able to 
maintain transport both during the 
war and during the restoration period. 

The current Five-Year Plan calls 
for the restoration of all the 60,000 
miles of the pre-war network and its 
further extension. The railways in all 
the devastated areas have been re- 
built and are being further developed. 
The railway system of the USSR car- 
ries 85 per cent of all Soviet trade. 
The freight turnover is substantially 
increasing from year to year. Thus in 
1946 freight turnover was 13 per cent 
higher than in 1945; and in 1947 it 
was 11 per cent higher than in 1946. 
Freight car loading in the main is al- 
ready above pre-war schedules. Pas- 
senger traffic as of late 1947 exceeded 
the pre-war rate of traffic. 

In addition to the complete restora- 
tion of railways in the formerly oc- 
cupied districts, the current Five-Year 
Plan provides for the construction of 
new trunk lines and the reequipment 
of railway transport. Provision is also 
made for the production of 6,165 new 
steam locomotives, 555 electric loco- 
motives, 865 Diesel locomotives, and 
472,000 freight cars. The Plan also 
provides for 4,510 miles of new rail- 
way lines and the electrification of 
an additional 3,310 miles of railways. 
The sum of 40,100,000,000 rubles was 
allotted for the reconstruction and ex- 
tension of the railroad system of the 
USSR during the 1946-1950 period. 

In addition to the new railway lines, 
the double-tracking of 7,300 miles will 
be undertaken. The _ transportation 
plan includes new housing facilities 
for railroad workers. 

The Soviet railroad system will, no 
doubt, require even greater expansion 
to meet the needs of the rapidly grow- 
ing productive capacity of the USSR 
and the attendant exchange of goods 
between the far-flung parts of the vast 
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country. Stalin indicated to Eric John- 
ston when the latter visited the USSR 
that the Soviet Union looks toward 
doubling its railroad mileage. That 
would require about 60,000 miles of 
new railroads. The Soviet Union also 
indicated that it was prepared to buy 
in the United States 10,000 locomotives 
and 150,000 freight cars, and of course 
millions of tons of rails and other 
equipment. This is one area of mutu- 
ally profitable American-Soviet inter- 
change and cooperation which is now 
being destroyed by the present anti- 
Soviet hysteria. 


On Soviet Elections 


Question: I would appreciate an out- 
line answer to some of the following: 
The present popular election system in 
the USSR today, number of candi- 
dates permitted, method of ballot, and 
term of office. H. V., Jamaica, N. Y. 


Answer: All citizens of the USSR 18 
years of age or over, male or female, 
irrespective of race or nationality, are 
entitled to vote in all local, regional 
and national elections. Women are 
eligible to hold any and all elective of- 
fices. The only persons denied the 
right to vote are the insane and those 
convicted by court of law for crimes 
the penalty for which specifically de- 
prives them of the right to vote. 

The election laws provide that can- 
didates for the highest body in the 
land, the Supreme Soviet, men and 
women alike, must be at least 23 years 
of age. 

Elections are universal and by direct 
and secret ballot. The electoral sys- 
tem further provides that candidates 
are nominated by election districts, 
and all organizations and _ societies 
such as trade unions, cooperatives, 
youth organizations, cultural societies 
and the Communist party have a right 
to nominate candidates for all local, 
regional, Republic and All-Union of- 
fices. 

The election law does not specify 
the number of candidates permitted 
for each office. Contests by several 
candidates for the same office are not 
excluded. However, for a number of 
years past the practice has been to 
hold a pre-election conference at which 
all nominating groups are represented. 
After discussion and consideration of 
the various choices, all groups unite 
on the most popular candidate, whose 
name goes on the ballot as the one 
candidate to represent the district. Of 
course, voters who do not approve of 
the choice may either not vote for the 
candidate, or may write in their own 
choice. If a candidate does not receive 





a majority of the votes, a new candi- 
date is nominated, and a new election 
held. 

The Supreme Soviet and the Soviet 
of Nationalities are elected for four 
years. The terms of other offices vary 
from one to two years. 


On Power to Decide War 


Question: Is it true, as most of our 
press states, that “the sixteen men in 
the Kremlin” could without consult- 
ing the government of the people in 
Russia declare war and so plunge the 
world into another conflict? H. K., 
Covina, Cal. 


Answer: The phrase “sixteen (or 
fourteen) men in the Kremlin” has 
become a colloquialism in American 
journalism. This expression refers to 
the Political Bureau of the Commu- 
nist Party of the USSR. To be sure the 


Communist Party of the USSR is- 


tremendously respected in the Soviet 
Union, and therefore, its highest body, 
the Political Bureau, has a great deal 
of influence, power and responsibility. 

However, the Constitution of the 
USSR places the power to decide on 
war and peace with the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR, and between ses- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet, with its 
Presidium. The Constitution is very 
specific on this point. Article 49, Sec- 
tions M and N, state: 

“The Presidium of the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR: 

“(m) In the intervals between ses- 
sions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, proclaims a state of war in 
the event of armed attack on the 
USSR, or whenever necessary to 
fulfill international treaty obliga- 
tions concerning mutual defense 
against aggression; 

“(n) Orders’ general or 
mobilization”; 

A careful reading of the above Sec- 
tion (m) reveals what is very charac- 
teristic of the whole peaceful nature 
of the Soviet Union. The appropriate 
provision stipulates that the Soviet 
Union would proclaim a state of war 
only in the event of a military attack 
upon her or in the fulfillment of in- 
ternational treaty obligations. 

The Constitution does not even con- 
template the initiation of an aggres- 
sive war by the Soviet Union. It is 
well known that the Soviet Union has 
fought many wars, always defensive 
ones. And, of course, the Soviet Union 
went to war against Japan in fulfill- 
ment of obligations entered into with 
the United States and Great Britain, 
Japan having been the common enemy 
of all. 


partial 
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Indispensable for Your Library 
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THE STATE DEPARTMENT AND 
THE COLD WAR, by D. N. Pritt. 
International Publishers, New York, 
1948. 96 pp. paper. $.40. 


N 1945 the Soviet Union published, 

in an immense edition of 500,000 
copies designed to make its contents 
available to all its citizens who cared 
to read it, a huge three-volume History 
of Diplomacy, written by the finest 
scholars in the field and edited by a 
long-time Vice-Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The fact that the edition was 
about 100 times as large as the circula- 
tion of a similar set would be in the 
United States is of greatest importance. 
It means that the Soviet people know, 
as the American people do not, the 
customs and practices of international 
relations. After carrying the world 
history of diplomacy from antiquity 
up to the eve of World War II, it 
provides a summary “On The Devices 
of Bourgeois Diplomacy” by the 
distinguished historian Eugene Tarle. 
That summary makes utterly clear the 
complete lack of illusions on the part 
of Soviet diplomats with regard to 
those of a world devoted to private 
profit. It therefore serves to explain 
many of the aspects of Soviet-German 
relations from 1939-41 which the State 
Department pounced upon so glee- 
fully in its carefully selected and 
edited volume of Nazi documents. 

Tarle summarizes current bourgeois 
diplomacy as follows: “Aggression 
under the guise of defense. Aggres- 
sion under the guise of ‘unselfish’ 
ideological motives. The use of pacifist 
propaganda to disorient the opponent. 
The conclusion of ‘friendly’ agree- 
ments with the purpose of sapping the 
vigilance of the opponent. The 
camouflaging of aggressive intentions 
by anti-Communist and _ anti-Soviet 
propaganda. Advocacy of the ‘localiza- 
tion of conflicts’ with the concealed 
object of rendering easier the later 
destruction of selected victims. Diplo- 
matic use by the aggressor of in- 
ternal differences in the camp of the 
enemy. Utilization of conflicts of na- 
tional interest and nationality prob- 
lems in the camp of the enemy. Con- 
cealment of aggressive plans by dem- 
agogic appeals to struggle against 
the dominance of imperialist con- 
querors. Systematic threats and ter- 
rorization of the enemy. The ‘defense’ 
of weak countries as a pretext for 
aggression. Specific characteristics of 
the policy of lies and dissimulation 
consistently pursued by fascist diplo- 
macy.” 

That this is what the USSR faced 
in dealing, not only with German, but 
with Western, diplomacy on the eve of 
World War II, is the burden of the 
hundred-page pamphlet by the distin- 
guished British barrister and M.P., 
here under review. Confronted by the 
need, above all others, to preserve 
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peace for its own people as long as 
possible after the outbreak of a war 
it had done everything to prevent, and 
to strengthen itself should it be at- 


tacked (as it was), the Soviet govern- 


ment took whatever steps and used 
whatever language was necessary to 
attain those ends, in its dealings with 
the Nazi cesspool of immorality from 
1939 to 1941. 

Mr. Pritt points out the essential 
dishonesty of the State Department in 
publishing documents of which the 
earliest dates from after Munich, 
thereby striving to convince the Amer- 
ican people that the Soviet Non-Ag- 
gression Pact with Germany was a 
deliberate betrayal of the West, rather 
than the other way around—that 
Chamberlain and Daladier had specific- 
ally incited a German attack upon the 
USSR by compelling President Benes 
to let Hitler take over his country, the 
strongest bastion on the road to the 
USSR. It is worth recalling that the 
USSR gave a full year’s notice, im- 
mediately after Munich, that it con- 
sidered itself in no way to blame for 
the war it now foresaw. It followed, 
for any with eyes to see, that it would 
seek to keep its own skirts clear. Here 
are Litvinov’s despairing words of 
awful warning, given the entire world 






publicly from the tribune of the 
League of Nations in September, 1938: 

“At a moment when the mines are 
being laid to blow up the organization 
on which were fixed the great hopes 


of our generation . . . at a moment 
when there is being drawn up a 
further list of sacrifices to the god of 
aggression ... with the sole conclu- 
sion that nothing succeeds like aggres- 
sion—at such a moment, every state 
must define its role and its respons- 
ibility before its contemporaries and 
before history. That is why I must 
plainly declare here that the Soviet 
Government bears no responsibility 
whatsoever for the events now taking 
place, and for the fatal consequences 
which may inevitably ensue.” 
During the year which followed, 
side by side with the dilatory and 
demonstrably insincere talks by the 
western governments, in deference to 
popular pressure, with that of the 
USSR in Moscow (how like the cur- 
rent “negotiations” about Berlin!), 
Pritt proves by citing official British 
documents that much more business- 


like exchanges were going on between 


Britain and Germany with regard to 
long-term economic association on a 
large scale, colonial redistribution, 
and even an alliance. The British For- 
eign Minister, Lord Halifax, whose 
underlings were stalling in Moscow, 
continued to make public speeches ad- 
vocating appeasement of Germany. 

In all, one has here a valuable re- 
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capitulation, bolstered by much newly- 
uncovered documentation and the re- 
cent admissions of commentators like 
Walter Lippmann, of the world scene 
prior to the war, which compelled the 
USSR to make the pact with Germany. 
And Pritt drives home with consider- 
able force, using some of the State 
Department’s own material, that 
Hitler feared and was troubled by the 
Soviet Union’s strengthening of its 
western frontiers—Finland, the Baltic 


states, Poland, Romania—every time 
he was busy further west. These major 
considerations, providing the buffer 
that saved Leningrad and Moscow— 
and therefore the world—from falling 
before Hitler’s 1941 onslaught (as ad- 
mitted in the U. S. Army’s wartime 
documentary “Battle of Russia’) far 
cutweigh the Soviet use of diploma- 
tically courteous and “friendly” lan- 
guage in dealings with the Nazis, on 
which the State Department bases its 


biased case. 
Readers of Soviet Russia Today, 
familiar with the extracts from this 
book already published in this maga- 
zine, will want to own this enlighten- 
ing record of Soviet prewar policies 
as will, indeed, any student of the 
history of our times. An introduction 
by SRT editor, Jessica Smith, pays 
tribute to Mr. Pritt and his inde- 
fatigable work for friendship with the 
Soviet Union and world peace. 


W. M. 
As Men Among Men 
(Continued from page 11) 


were put up at the best hotels and then 
returned to their own homes, if they 
were former residents, or installed in the 
homes of Nazis if they were not. They 
received adequate clothing and the high- 
est category of ration cards. At the com- 
munity center they now have a hall 
serving as synagogue and a room where 
twenty children under 16 attend school.” 

But in the Boston Traveler, one of 
the leading papers in that city, one finds 
the following from its correspondent in 
the American zone of Germany: “It is 
becoming more difficult for Jews to es- 
tablish themselves in business, but, my 
informant also quoted a number of. in- 
stances where German store owners re- 
fused to sell rationed foodstuffs to Jews. 
In contrast to the Soviet zone, where 
any such offense is punished quickly and 
severely, in the American zone Jewish 
claims of equality before the law on 
several occasions have not been supported 
by local representatives of the Military 
Government. . . . These cases are by no 
means isolated... .” 

These are the contrasts which Jews 
find in the world on the eve of their new 
year. They, and men of good will of all 
religions and nationalities, will draw 
their own conclusions. 
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Johnson, in an air-mail communication to which our names were 
attached, a cordial invitation to come to the United States in 
November and early December as the guest of our Committee. 

We ask that when Dean Johnson applies again for a visa, as 
we trust he will wish to do, the State Department, in conformity 
with its public statements, will reconsider his request and grant 
him the privilege of entering the United States for speaking en- 
gagements as the guest of this Committee. 


Among the members of the Ad Hoc Committee signing 


this letter, space permits our mentioning only the following 
representative names: 


Bishop C. C. Alleyne, A.M.E. Zion Church, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, Director Emeritus, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton University; Bishop Charles Brashares, The Metho- 
dist Church, Iowa Area; Henry Seidel Canby, Editor Emeritus, 
Saturday Review of Literature; Dr. Everett N. Case, President, Col- 
gate University; Dr. Rufus R. Clement, President, Atlanta Univer- 
sity; Prof. Henry Steele Commager, Columbia University; Rev. Dr. 
Mark Dawber, Home Missions Council of North America; Olin 
Downes, Music Critic, New York Times; Dean Christian Gauss, 
Princeton University; Rt. Rev. Elwood L. Haines, Protestant Epis- 


copal Bishop of Iowa; Rt. Rev. Charles F. Hall, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of New Hampshire. 


Also Prof. William*Ernest Hocking, Harvard University; Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Minister, the Community Church, New York; Hon. 
Stanley M. Isaacs, Councilman of the City of New York; Rev. Dr. 
William E. Lampe, General Secretary, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia; Rt. Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Western Mass.; Dr. Thomas Mann, author; 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell (retired); Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
National Bureau of Economic Research; Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moul- 
ton, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Utah (retired); Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, Protestant Ep‘scopal Bishop of Mass. 

Also Dr. John W. Nason, President, Swarthmore College; Rabbi 
Louis I. Newman, Congregational Rodeph Sholom, New York; 
Rev. Dr. Louie D. Newton, Druid Hills Baptist Church, Atlanta; Rt. 
Rev. Edward L. Parsons, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Calif. (re- 
tired); Rt. Rev. Malcolm E. Peabody, Protestant Episcopal Bishop, 
Central New York; Dr. Fritz Reiner, Conductor, Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Dr. William G. Saltonstall, Principal, The Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Vida D. Scudder, Professor Emeritus, Wellesley 
College; Rabbi Abba H'llel Silver, Zionist Organization of America; 
Professor P. A. Sorokin, Harvard University; Rt. Rev. James M. 
Stoney, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of New Mexico; Mark Van 
Doren, author; Professor Oswald Veblen, Institute for Advanced 
Study, Princeton University; Oswald Garrison Villard, Publicist; 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, The Free Synagogue, New York City. 
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AGRARIAN LEGISLATION IN THE BALTICS 


(Continued from page 19) 


invaders, land in excess of the 20-30 
hectare quota, land not to be returned 
to its former owners, and ownerless land. 
There is no need to mention that the 
land held by the German colonists went 
into the land reserve. The resulting en- 
largement of the state land fund made 
it possible to increase the quota for al- 
lotments to landless and poor peasants 
as compared to that established in 1940. 
In Latvia allotments were increased to 15 
hectares, meaning that over half the 
peasants acquired the right to additional 
land. In Estonia the quota for land allot- 
ments was established at 12 to 18 hec- 
tares, depending on the quality and the 
location of the land. The Baltic coun- 
tries’ agrarian laws provide for the re- 
turn to its rightful owners of the land 
taken away from landless and poor peas- 
ants during the German occupation, as 
well as of their cattle, agricultural im- 
plements, and other property. The un- 
lawful holders of this land were obliged 
to return it to its rightful owners with 
all the crops thereon. If the crops had 
been already harvested, the rightful own- 
ers were to be compensated in kind. 

It should also be pointed out that a 
portion of the houses and farm build- 
ings which belonged to colonists who 
fled with the retreating Germans, as 
well as buildings on large estates not 
used for other purposes, were turned 
over to partisans, farm laborers, poor and 
landless peasants who suffered during 
the German occupation. 

Central republican land commissions 
as well as district and section land com- 
missions were formed to enforce all 


measures for returning the land. These 
commissions began to function in the 
autumn of 1944. 

By June 10, 1945 in Estonia 26,772 
landless peasants had received plots of 
land totaling 328,345 hectares; 17,012 
poor peasants had received additional 
land totaling 81,777 hectares. 

In Lithuania the agrarian reform has 
been completed in the main. About 
80,000 landless and poor peasants have 
received over 1,000,000 hectares of land 
from the state. 

As many as 50 machine and tractor 
stations and 382 machine and _ horse 
renting stations in Latvia, 58 machine 
and tractor stations and 286 machine 
and horse renting stations in Lithuania 
have resumed work. 

Lithuania’s machine and tractor sta- 
tions and machine and horse renting 
stations served about 50,000 peasant 
farms in 1946. 

Agricultural cooperatives play a very 
important part in the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of agriculture in the Bal- 
tic republics. Agricultural cooperatives 
conduct work on a broad basis and as- 
sist their members greatly. 

By the beginning of 1947 in Latvia 
alone there were 1,190 farming, dairy 
and soil improvement cooperatives, rent- 
ing some 110,000 small farms. The co- 
operatives have large numbers of ma- 
chines at their disposal. 

In 1946 the Latvian state budget al- 
located 46,000,000 rubles to agriculture, 
in addition to which 75,000,000 rubles 
were loaned out in long term credits. 
A total of 60,000,000 rubles in long term 





credits was given to the newly settled 
peasants of Lithuania in 1946 for the 
construction of houses and farm build- 
ings. 


HE CARRYING OUT of the agrar- 
ian laws helped consolidate the 
peasantry of Latvia, Lithuania and Es- 
tonia in its fight against elements hostile 
to the people which attempted to hin- 
der the execution of the agrarian laws. 
With the land, the peasant received a 
deed stating his right to the use of the 
land free of charge and in perpetual 
tenure and this was proof that the So- 
viet government firmly guaranteed him 
his right to the land. The peasants have 
faith in and respect for Soviet docu- 
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ments pertaining to the land. This 1s 
shown by the fact that when peasants 
filed applications for land in 1944, they 
often enclosed deeds issued them by 
Soviet institutions in 1940-1941, as proof 
of their right to the land. They had 
carefully kept these documents through- 
out the period of German occupation 
despite the fact that they knew that they 
were in danger of being put to death or 
imprisoned if these papers were discov- 
ered. They kept these deeds because they 
believed in the coming of the Soviet 
Army and the restoration of the rights 
of the working people. 


Peasants who till the land not only 
enjoy certain rights, but also are re- 
quired to fulfill certain obligations. The 
land which they can cultivate free of 
charge and hold in perpetual tenure may 
not be purchased or sold and may not 
be used in ways forbidden by law. 


Although the agrarian legislation of 
the Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian 
Soviet republics has solved the princi- 
pal and basic agrarian problems, it does 
not encompass all agrarian relations in 
detail, as does the Agrarian Code of the 
RSFSR and agrarian codes (with the 
laws which have been added) of other 
Union republics. This :ncompleteness is 
indicated in the agrarian laws of the 
Baltic Soviet republics. For instance, arti- 
cle 9 of the agrarian law of the Latvian 
Soviet Socialist Republic of July 29, 
1940 points out that “this law does not 
apply to land located within city limits, 
concerning which a special law will be 
passed.” 


Nor does the existing legislation in 
the Baltic Soviet republics define in de- 
tail the legal status of the land. The 


responsibility for using land contrary to 
law, the bases, conditions and procedure 
for discontinuing the use of the land; the 
procedure for defending the rights of 
those holding the land if these rights are 
violated; the procedure of agrarian law- 
suits; the registration of the land; the 
raising of buildings on and the improve- 
ment of the land; the organized migra- 
tion from districts where there is not 
sufficient land—all these problems have 
yet to be dealt with in basic agrarian 
laws of each republic (in accordance 
with the existing legislation of the 
USSR). 

The question arises whether it is not 
possible simply to transplant the Agrar- 
ian Code of the RSFSR to the Baltic 
republics. 

The new republics did not do this. In 
the RSFSR the form ot land tenure was 
usually the commune, whereas in the 
Baltic countries it is by plots as a rule. 
This alone would make inapplicable 
109 of the 226 articles of the Agrarian 
Code of the RSFSR. Also, the articles 
of the Agrarian Code of the RSFSR 
pertaining to the regulation of renting 
the land are also inapplicable. The sec- 
tion of the RSFSR Agrarian Law “On 
measures against parceling of farms” 
(p. 86) can scarcely be applied in the 
Soviet Baltic countries. 

Nevertheless, beyond doubt there is 
much in the Agrarian Code of the 
RSFSR, which can be used in drawing 
up the basic rules of land tenure in the 
Baltic Soviet republics. Use can be made, 
for instance, of such articles as those 
pertaining to the legal status of a farm- 
hold, or of those regulating problems 
concerning the improvement of the land. 
(Reprinted from VOKS Bulletin, No. 53, 1948.) 
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THE SOVIET POSITION 
(Continued from page 9) 


thors of the Report had held that since 
the USSR opposes giving the Interna- 
tional Control Organ powers in this re- 
spect, it is opposed to the application of 
sanctions in the event of violation of the 
convention. This, he said, was a complete 
distortion. The Soviet Union believes that 
“when there are violations, the Security 
Council should at once consider the situa- 
tion and, if necessary, at once take quick, 
effective and strict measures.” 

Mr. Gromyko also pointed out that 
whereas in the beginning the USSR had 
been accused of not giving sufficient im- 
portance to international inspection, the 
position had now been changed. No seri- 
ous attempt had been made to reach 
agreement on this question, although the 
Soviet Union had proposed, he said: 
“That international control and inspec- 
tion should be applied at once, and 
simultaneously, at all productive facilities 
and sources of raw material—at once | 
repeat—after the convention is conclud- 
ed.” In conclusion, referring to a ques- 
tion raised by the Argentine delegate as 
to how to insure atomic weapons would 
be destroyed when the convention on the 
prohibition of atomic weapons is con- 
cluded, Mr. Gromyko declared: 


I meant destruction in the sense which we 
agreed some time ago, that weapons as such 
should be destroyed and atomic fuel should 
be used for peaceful purposes only. 

If technical details arise in connection with 
the destruction of atomic weapons, such tech- 
nical details should be studied further. It 
would be easier to reach agreement on such 
technical details if the main, fundamental 
political agreement was reached on the pro- 
hibition. 

In order to be sure that the atomic weapons 
are destroyed and that in this sense the con- 
vention on prohibition is fulfilled, inspection 
could be carried out as one of the functions 
of the international agency. 


On June 22, the United States offered 
a resolution in the Security Council ask- 
ing for the approval of three reports, one 
of which put the blame for the failure of 
the Atomic Commission on the Soviet 
Union. The USSR vetoed this resolution, 
which would have put the stamp of 
Security Council approval on the United 
States plan, and would have suspended 
the Atomic Commission. The Soviet veto 
prevented the suspension of the Com- 
mission. The USSR abstained from a 
later vote providing merely for the pass- 
ing on of the reports to the General 
Assembly, leaving the way open for a 
discussion of the atomic energy question 
at the Paris meeting. J. 
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THE LAKE OF THE MOUNTAIN SPIRITS 


(Continued from page 21) 


“At any, my dear engineer, with 
the exception of hard frost.” 

“So it’s volatile.” | 

“Amazingly volatile for its specific 
gravity.” 

“One more question. Have mercury 
fumes coloring, and if so—what?” 

“They themselves are colorless, but 
at times, in a strong concentration of 
rays, they have bluish-green shadings. 
When there’s an electric discharge in 
rarified air, they take on a greenish- 
white color.” 

“Then it’s clear! Many thanks, my 
dear chap!” 

“Here, stop a bit, where are you go- 
ing? What’s all this about, anyway?” 
cried the chemist, trying to stop me, 
but I dashed off without explaining. 

Five minutes later, my taxi dis- 
charged me at my doctor’s door. The 
good old man came out into the entry, 
looking rather alarmed. 

“What’s happened—the heart giving 
you trouble again?” 

“No, everything’s all right. I just 
came in for a moment. Tell me, what 
are the main symptoms of poisoning 
from mercury fumes?” 

“H’m, from mercury—a flow of sa- 
liva, nausea and vomiting, but from 
mercury fumes—lI’ll just look. Come in 
and sit down.” 

“No, if you don’t mind, I only 
dropped in for a moment. Could you 
find out quickly, Pavel Nikolayevich?” 

The old man went into his study, 
and a moment later emerged, holding 
an open book. 

“Here you see, mercury fumes—the 
lowering of blood pressure, acute men- 
tal excitement, quickened, uneven 
breathing, and later on, death from 
paralysis of the heart... .” 

“That’s splendid!” I cried involun- 
tarily. 

“What’s splendid?” asked the sur- 
prised doctor. “Death?” 

Now I was sure that all my conjec- 
tures were completely justified. As soon 
as I arrived home, I rang up my chiefs 
and told them that our work demanded 
that I go immediately to the Altai. I 
asked them to allow Krasulin to ac- 
company me—he was a young fellow 
working for his diploma, sensible and 
physically strong—a very necessary 
consideration in view of my still poor 
health. 

At the end of May it was possible to 
reach the lake without hindrance, and 
it was just at that time when Krasulin 
and I arrived at the village of Inya 
on the Chuisk tract, accompanied by 
two workers experienced in the ways 
of the taiga. 

When my little company set up the 
tents in the evening at the mouth of 
the valley opposite the dead fork-like 
tree, I was seized with the excitement 
at the thought that the next day 
would decide whether or not my sup- 
positions had been correct. My excite- 
ment affected Krasulin, and he came 
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to join me on the hummock where I 
was sitting, staring thoughtfully at the 
horned tree. 

“Vladimir Evgenyevich,” he began 
softly. “Do you remember that you 
promised to tell me the object of our 
journey as soon as we got into the 
mountains. .. .” 

“Borya,” I answered, “I hope to dis- 
cover, and no later than tomorrow, a 
large source of mercury—it may be, 
even virgin ore. Tomorrow we shall see 
whether I’m right or not. You know 
that mercury is usually found scat- 
tered, in small concentrations. There’s 
only one known ore bed with a rich 
mercury content in the world—and 
that’s—” 

“Almaden, 
caught me up. 

“Yes, for centuries now Almaden 
has been supplying half the world 
with mercury. Once, even a tiny lake 
of pure mercury was found there. 
Right up to the present, drops of mer- 
cury ooze into the Almaden mines. 
Well, I expect to find something of 
the same kind here. . . . That there 
are whole ravines there consisting 
almost entirely of cinnabar—of that 
I’m certain, if only... .” 

The next day, for some reason, I 
recall in fragments. 

I have a vivid memory of the broad, 
absolutely flat bottom of the valley be- 
tween the third and fourth lakes. 

The fourth lake was a small round 
one with sharp stones jutting out from 
the grey-blue rippling surface. After 
crossing them, we found ourselves in 
shale thick with cedars, and ten min- 
utes later I stood on the shore of the 
Lake of the Mountain Spirits. 

A dull, ashen light lay upon the 
water and the snowy sides of the moun- 
tain range, but nevertheless, I at once 
recognized the cathedral of the Moun- 
tain Spirits which had so seized on 
my imagination in Chorosov’s studio 
several years previously. 

It was no easy matter to make our 
way to the steely cliffs at the foot of 
the cone-shaped mountain, but all 
difficulties were forgotten the moment 
our geological hammer with ringing 
strokes struck out the first piece of 
cinnabar from a rib of the ravine. 

I left Krasulin to make a rough 
sketch of the ore-bearing area, while I 
myself led the men through the mist 
to the foot of the mountain. 

“What’s that?” one of them asked 
suddenly. I glanced in the direction 
he indicated. There, half hidden by 
the boulders, was the dim, sinister 
gleam of a mercury lake ... my 
dream come true. The surface seemed 
to bulge. With inexpressible excitement 


in Spain,” Krasulin 


- I stooped over it, and plunging my 


hands into the slippery, inadhesive 
liquid, I thought with a beating heart 
of the several thousand tons of liquid 
metal—my gift to my country. Krasu- 
lin came running up on hearing my 





shout, and stood rooted to the spot 
in speechless delight. But it was neces- 
sary to cut our raptures short and urge 
on our companions to complete the 
necessary work as quickly as might be. 
Our heads were already becoming 
heavy, and there was a burning sensa- 
tion in our mouths—the ominous signs 
of mercury poisoning. I snapped my 
camera right and left, one of the men 
filled containers with mercury from 
the lake, while Krasulin and the others 
hastily measured the ore-bed and the 
lake. It seemed as though everything 
was completed with lightning speed, 
but nevertheless, on the way back we 
dragged ourselves along slowly, wear- 
ily, fighting a vague depression and 
fear. While we were rounding the 
left bank of the lake, the clouds parted 
and we were able to see the serrated 
diamonds of the peaks. Slanting rays 
of sunshine cut through the entrance 
to the further ravine, and the whole 
lake valley was filled with shining, 
transparent light. Turning, I saw the 
bluish-green phantoms wavering over 
the spot we had just quitted, and gave 
the order to run. Luckily, the shore 
leveled off, and we soon came to where 
we had left our horses. 

That same day we went down the 
valley to the second lake. The feeling 
of oppression had not passed, and that 
night we all felt more or less ill, but 
in general everything passed off well. 

Then telegrams began flying to the 
center and back again came instruc- 
tions to organize the investigation of 
Deny-Der, taking all precautions 
against the danger involved. 

The enchanted lake gave and is still 
giving the Soviet Union a quantity of 
mercury that immediately made us in- 
dependent of other countries. 

But I have always cherished the 
grateful memory of that fearless 
searcher after the mountain spirits, 
whose fine and exact representation 
opened up the riches of the Lake of the 
Mountain Spirits—of the artist Choro- 
Sov. 

(Translated by Eve Manning) 


SOVIET BUMPER CROP 
(Continued from page 17) 


N. S. Khruschev’s recent report of the 
bumper 1948 grain crop for the Ukraine. 
Khruschev, who is the leader of the 
Ukrainian Communist Party, included in 
his report on the harvest the statement 
that some 4,000 villages had this year 
organized facilities for lectures from 
visiting teachers, doctors, and agrono- 
mists. He said that such was the interest 
in these lectures on numerous cultural 
topics that some 700,000 peasants had 
attended them thus far this year. 

These are a few of the factors which 
give meat to the claim made in the 
leading journal of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union, The Bolshevik, that 
“the USSR shows the most rapid rise 
in farm prosperity of any European coun- 
try.” 
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A Tolleall For Peace 


We do not want to go to war over differences 
“5 P LE A Kk between our country and the Soviet Union. Since 

the Soviet Union has already expressed willingness 
to sit down with us to straighten out these differ- 
ences, we call upon our President and our Govern- 


Pp ment to arrange conferences with the Soviet Union 
[ to settle all outstanding problems and thus bring 
peace to ourselves and the world. 


AMERICA Se ae oe 
FOR ee 


This is the “Roll Call for Peace” for which the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship hopes to secure one 
million signatures from peace-loving Americans. 




















Join in Now! Become a volunteer for peace! 


1. Clip, sign and have your friends sign this “Roll Call for Peace’? and mail it to the address 
below. Secure additional copies by filling out the coupon. 


2. Recruit other volunteers to circulate the “Roll Call.” 








3. Get the organizations in your community to pass resolutions in line with the “Roll Call” 
to be sent to the President and the Secretary of State. 


4. Write yourself to the President and the Secretary of State anil get your friends and neigh- 
bors to do likewise. 


x 





Turn on the heat and end Wis seid ae! 
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LABOR PROTECTION IN THE USSR 
(Continued from page 14) 


Working Outfits 


Soviet labor law makes it obligatory 
for the management of enterprises to 
supply working clothes free of charge. 
In all particularly harmful jobs or those 
which entail working under abnormal 
temperatures or where there is exces- 
sive moisture, workers are given special 
clothes, shoes and protective outfits. 


Harmful Occupations 


Industries in which the danger of oc- 
cupational poisoning is present must sup- 
ply their workers with antidotes such as 
milk free of charge. In order to forestall 
possible illness, the workers of these 
enterprises undergo special medical ex- 
aminations at regular intervals. 


Safety Precautions 


Soviet labor law obliges heads of en- 
terprises to observe the rules and stand- 
ards established with regard to safety 
technique and industrial hygiene in the 
key branches of industry. 

In the construction of industrial prem- 
ises, factories, mills, etc., the shops must 
be so planned that normal temperature 
can be maintained, as well as good ven- 
tilation, lighting, sanitation, etc. The 
actual processes of production must be 
as highly mechanized as possible. The 
same requirements are made of those 
factories and mills previously constructed 
or reconstructed during the Five-Year 
Plans. 

It is the trade union organizations 
which must check up on whether en- 
terprises in process of construction or 
reconstruction meet with these require- 
ments, and whether cloakrooms, show- 
ers, lavatories, etc., conform to standard. 
Article 138 of the Labor Code states 
that no enterprise may be commissioned 
or moved to other premises without the 
sanction of the Labor Inspection Board 
and industrial-hygiene inspectors. 

The trade unions perform these duties 
conscientiously. Trade union representa- 
tives participate in the inspection of new 
premises and enterprises, and see to the 
eradication of the faults that are re- 
vealed by this inspection. 

Modern science and technology help 
Soviet factories to improve working con- 
ditions. The author of these lines has 
visited many plants and seen how vari- 
ous kinds of devices are installed which 
completely eliminate the possibility of 
accidents on the job. 

_ Of late Soviet industry has been mak- 
Ing extensive use of photo-elements to 
Protect workers from accidents. Thus a 
safety device for operators of sheet-metal 
rolling mills based on photo-elements is 
now in use in many Soyiet factories. If 
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the hand of a worker holding a sheet of 
metal comes too close to the roller, as 
soon as the distance between his hand 
and the roller is reduced to a few milli- 
meters, a fine ray flashes, and the ma- 
chine stops. One of the aviation plants 
I visited had all the die presses equipped 
with photo-elements. Similar devices for 
presses are now being installed at the 
Stalin Automobile Works in Moscow. 

Other technical innovations aim to 
make working conditions more health- 
ful. 

By way of illustration, I might men- 
tion the clever “protective curtain” now 
in use at the Frezer, the Moskabel and 
other Moscow plants. 

The “curtain” consists of warm air 
which is let down at the entrance of 
shops when doors are opened to permit 
trucks to drive in. Such a device pre- 
vents the entrance of cold air, the 


-draughts and lowering of temperature 


which cause colds and influenza. 

On the other hand, the First Ball 
Bearing Works in Moscow employs a 
device which protects workers against 
heat, rather than cold. A screen of cold 
water is used for this purpose. 


Additional Measures 


In the postwar Five-Year Plan, five 
billion rubles have been allocated by the 
Soviet government for the further im- 
provement of working conditions in 
Soviet industries. The country has just 
been through a terrible war of destruc- 
tion. The program of restoration and 
construction on which the country is 
now engaged involves huge expendi- 
tures. Notwithstanding this, the govern- 
ment has found it possible to set aside 
such a large sum for labor protection. 


Control of Labor Protection 


How is control over the strict observ- 
ance of rules of labor protection and 
safety effected in the Soviet Union? Such 
control has been placed in the hands of 
state organizations, the trade unions, and 
the workers themselves. Thousands of 
people stand on guard over the observ- 
ance of labor law. All central trade union 
committees include technical inspectors 
on their staffs; there are more than 2,500 
labor inspectors on the pay of the trade 
unions throughout the country. These 
are competent people, with either a 
higher or a secondary technical educa- 
tion, and a thorough knowledge of the 
particular branch of industry to which 
they have been assigned. 

Extensive powers are vested in the 
technical inspector. He is free to enter 
any factory under his supervision at any 
time of the day or night. His indications 





as to how to remedy violations of stand- 
ards and rules must be obeyed by the 
management. Where allowed by the law, 
he may fine the people responsible for 
these violations, and in serious cases he 
may even take them to court. The tech- 
nical inspector may also order produc- 
tion to stop in any given section of a 
factory if he considers that its continu- 
ation represents a direct threat to the 
life or health of the workers. 

The technical inspector has able help- 
ers in the trade union representatives 
drawn into the work of voluntary labor 
inspection through the trade union la- 
bor protection committees. 

These assistant labor inspectors from 
the ranks of the trade union members 
are elected in factory shops or depart- 
ments at general meetings of the work- 
ers and employees, and perform their 
duties voluntarily after working hours. 


Technical Innovations 


Every factory and mill has on its staff 
an engineer whose sole function is to 
see to safety and labor protection. Some 
of the larger enterprises have set up 
special safety technique bureaus. 

The management encourages engi- 
neers and technicians to utilize scientific 
innovations and devise new mechanisms 
for the improvement of safety technique 
and working conditions. Often workers 
join in this creative effort. The latter 
are kept in touch with up-to-date techni- 
cal improvements by the bulletins is- 
sued from time to time by the technical 
personnel of their enterprise. Consider- 
able space is devoted in these bulletins 
to problems of safety technique and la- 
bor protection. 


Criminal Responsibilty 


In the rare cases when an accident 
takes place in industry and a worker is 
injured because the management has 
violated the rules of safety and labor 
protection, those responsible for this 
neglect are severely punished by law and 
the victim receives accident insurance 
during the entire period of his illness. 

The Criminal Code of the USSR 
stresses the fact that employers are 
to be held responsible in cases of the 
violation of safety technique and rules 
of industrial hygiene. 

Article 133 of this code sets the pun- 
ishment for “violations of labor legisla- 
tion, labor protection rules, and social 
insurance” at a minimum of six months 
of hard labor, or a fine up to 300 rubles. 

If the infringement of the rules in- 
volves an accident in which no less than 
three workers suffer simultaneously, the 
punishment is to be a prison term up 
to one year, or a fine as high as 10,000 
rubles. 

For placing workers under conditions 
that violate the rules, as a result of which 
they become or may become incapaci- 
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tated, those responsible may be given 
prison sentences up to two years, hard 
labor up to one year, or a fine of up to 
500 rubles. 

The amount of the accident insurance 
depends upon how long the worker has 
been a trade union member, and how 
long he has worked continuously at the 
given enterprise. Trade union members 
who have worked in one place for over 
six years receive their full average wage. 
For miners working in the shafts or on 
preliminary jobs for more than two 
years the law provides full pay in case 
of accidents. Minors less than 18 years 
of age are paid 80 per cent of their aver- 
age pay in cases of temporary incapacity, 
provided they have worked continuously 
at one enterprise at least two years (this 
includes apprentices in the factory trade 
schools). Members of fire brigades re- 
ceive full pay in case of accidents regard- 
less of how long they have been working 


in that field. 
Research Institutes 


Research institutes of labor protection 
have been established in many large 
industrial centers throughout the Soviet 
Union (Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, 
Sverdlovsk, Kuibyshev, Ivanov, Saratov, 
and Kalinin). They are generously sup- 
ported by the All-Union Council of 
Trade Unions of the USSR, under whose 
jurisdiction they fall. Various problems 
of industrial hygiene, ventilation, light- 
ing and safety technique are studied in 
the modern laboratories of these insti- 
tutes. 

Often a particular subject of research 


is undertaken at the request of individual 
enterprises seeking expert help in the 
solution of their problems; the institutes 
are continually being consulted and their 
advice sought. 

As it is difficult to embrace all aspects 
of the work of these research institutes 
in such a short article, we shall confine 
ourselves to a few concrete illustrations. 

The Safety Device department of the 
Moscow Institute of Labor Protection 
has designed a special work suit which 
protects its wearer in the event of sud- 
den fire. It is quite simple, the jacket 
and trousers being made of three layers 
of material, between which is inserted 
fine netting, insuring a double layer of 
air. The outer material is saturated with 
a fire resisting substance. Such suits will 
soon be available for all workers dealing 
with inflammables. Like all other work- 
ing equipment, it will be issued free of 
charge. 

The head of a chemical works re- 
cently asked the Moscow Labor Protec- 
tion Institute to indicate how workers 
handling aniline dyes could remove the 
stain from their hands. The institute 
responded by supplying these workers 
with a protective ointment which when 
smeared on the hands prevents the dyes 
from adhering, and at the same time pro- 
tects the skin from irritation. The oint- 
ment washes off easily, even with cold 
water. 

At the industrial ventilation depart- 
ment of the same institute, one can see 
a new apparatus for removing dust from 
the air. Its action is based on the dif- 
ference between the inertia of air and 
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that of dust particles, a new principle 
in the designing of this type of appara- 
tus. It is already in use in a number of 
enterprises in Tashkent, the capital of 
Uzbekistan. 


Institute of Labor Hygiene 


In addition to the above research in- 
stitutions under the Central Council of 
Trade Unions, the Medical Academy of 
the USSR also has its own institutes of 
Labor Jygiene and Professional Dis- 
eases. They are situated in Moscow, 
Kharkov, Leningrad, Kiev, Tashkent 
and other big centers, and their research 
is directed mainly, as their name implies, 
to combating professional diseases. 

This year the Moscow Institute is 
working on fifty problems. It has well 
equipped laboratories and clinics and is 
staffed by physicians and _ specialists, 
Among other things, it has sent expedi- 
tions to the Arctic Circle, and the Am- 
dermin mines where fluor-spar is pro- 
duced. Careful research has revealed not 
only the causes of certain professional 
ailments, but also how best to combat 
them. Medical men have become tech- 
nicians as well. They have given prac- 
tical demonstration of the fact that wet 
drilling, preventing the raising of dust, 
can be carried on even in regions where 
the temperature is constantly below zero 
(as in the Amdermin mines) by the use 
of salt, rather than fresh water. 

The Institute of Labor Hygiene and 
Professional Diseases studies production 
processes, holds scientific conferences, of- 
fers help to industrial enterprises, and 
gives expert advice on the designs of new 
undertakings. Its opinion is sought not 
only by industries all over the Soviet 
Union, but also by foreign institutions. 

Teaching Safety Technique 


The importance attributed by the So- 
viet government to labor protection is 
borne out among other things by the 
fact that forty hours of the curriculum 
of higher technical schools is devoted 
to the study of safety technique. In min- 
ing institutes the number of hours is 
raised to eighty. The same subject is in- 
cluded in the course of study of the 
factory trade and railway apprentice 
schools. 

Labor Protection Museum 


At the Moscow Labor Protection Mu- 
seum where thousands of examples of 
what is being done in Soviet industry, 
transport and the railways in the way 
of safety technique and labor protection 
are on display, one can see visitors going 
from stand to stand with notebooks in 
hand while experienced guides explain 
the purpose of the various mechanisms. 
These are people interested in installing 
similar devices in their own shops and 
factories, in order to further improve 
labor conditions for Soviet workers. 
(Reprinted from VOKS Bulletin, No. 53, 1948.) 
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PEACE 


Be well informed on the most 
vital questions of the day. The 
publications below are indis- 
pensable to those who wish to 
contribute to a peaceful world. 


_ FALSIFIERS OF HISTORY 


An historical document of World War 
II. Containing the official Soviet reply 
to the State Department publication 
on the Nazi-Soviet documents AND 
the remarkable documented historical 
analysis “Diplomacy by Falsehood,” 
by Prof. Frederick L. Schuman. 


25¢ each; 2 to 5 copies, 20¢ each; 
6 to 14 copies, 15¢ each; 15 and 
over, 12¢ each. 


THE DEVIL AND 
JIMMY BYRNES 


Prof. Frederick L. Schuman 


An analysis of American foreign pol- 
icy based on the revelations in former 
Secretary of State Byrnes’ own book. 


5¢ each; 25 copies $1.00; 100 for 
$3.50. More than 100 copies, 3¢ each. 


A CHURCHMAN EXAMINES 
AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 


Rev. William Howard Melish 


An appraisal of the relations today 
between the two great countries with 
a warning of present dangerous trends 
and a suggestion for a positive role 
that the Church in America can play. 


10¢ each 5 or more, 5¢ each 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 
Dr. Harry F. Ward 
A scholarly study of Soviet democracy 
with clear answers to many questions 


including those that many Americans 
ask regarding Soviet elections. 


15¢, illustrated 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St.. N. Y. 14, N. Y. 














Have YOU seen 
a Soviet Film 
lately? 


Now more than ever 


SOVIET FILMS 


are vital to a better understand- 
ing of Russian life and culture 
today. 


Current Features 


VILLAGE TEACHER 


Vera Maretskaya, star of "No 
Greater Love,’ in a moving 
drama of a woman's courage. 
Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
rector of "The Rainbow." 


SPRING 


A magnificent musical film spec- 
tacle featuring Russia's greatest 
stars, Nikolai Cherkassov and 
Lubov Orlova. 


RUSSIAN BALLERINA 


Backstage story of the Russian 
ballet with beautiful dancing and 
music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 


Coming 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE 


Thrilling story of the great Rus- 
sian scientist and explorer, Mik- 
lukho-Maclay, whose findings of- 
fered early proof of the an- 
thropological equality of races. 
Directed by Alexander Razumni. 


ADMIRAL NAKHIMOV 


Epic story of Admiral Nakhimov, 
hero of the defense of Sevasto- 
pol in the Crimean War. Directed 
by Vselovod Pudovkin, director 
a "Mother" and "The End of 
St. Petersburg." 


SYMPHONY OF LIFE 


A tale of the new Siberian land, 
beautifully photographed in So- 
viet Chrome color and enriched 
with Russian music. Directed by 
Ivan Piriev, director of “They 
Met in Moscow." 


(Also available in 16mm through 


Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) 


Artkino Pictures, Inc. 
723 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: Circle 5-6570 
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LINGUAPHONE 
IS YOUR 
PASSPORT 
TO THE WORLD 













Fai in your own home you 
, can now learn to speak 


SPANISH 
PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH ¢ RUSSIAN 
GERMAN °¢ CHINESE 


Or any of 23 other languages 
by the World Famous 


Conversational METHOD 


It’s all talk; natural every-day conversa- 
tion. Is your ewn you can learn 
to speak any of 29 languages by the world- 
famous Linguaphone Ear-iye Conversa- 












tional Method. It is amazingly simple and 
practical, You HEAR voices of native 
teachers ... they speak to you as often as 
you want them, never tiring .. .° you 
REPEAT what they say, answer their ques- 
tions . . . before you are actually aware, 
you are conversing in the language of your 
choice. 

Educators and language teachers regard 
Linguaphone as a notable advance in 
modernizing and simplifying the study of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone sets are in use in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
Save time, work and money, learn the 
Linguaphone Way which has helped thou- 
sands in the Army, Navy, Flying and Signal 
Corps and other services, as well as more 
than one million home-study students. 


Linguaphone's 29 Languages 


SPANISH RUSSIAN CHINESE 
PORTUGUESE POLISH JAPANESE 
FRENCH CZECH HINDUSTANI 
GERMAN DUTCH BENGALI 
ITALIAN ESPERANTO PERSIAN 
NORWEGIAN LATIN BURMESE 
SWEDISH GREEK MALAY 
FINNISH HEBREW AFRIKAANS 
IRISH ARABIC EFIK 
ENGLISH SYRiAC HAUSA 


Available to Veterans under 
G 1 BILL OF RIGHTS 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Without cost or obligation we shall be glad 
to send you the illustrated Linguaphone 
Book on effective language mastery. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
44 RCA Bidg., New York 20, N. Y. 


Send me the FREE Linguaphone Book. 


— on an on ow oe oe oe 


Renan Tiles a cccedascsscccevqecses 
NNR Bibdasesdcncddedseusesdenensues 









She saw the Soviets rebuilding! 


SRT BOOK CLUBS 
new selection 


Regular price $2.75 


To SRT Book Club Members‘ 
ONLY $1.98 . 





Note to Members 


if you do not wish to receive 
People Come First as your next 
selection, please notify us by let- 
ter or postcard before Nov. 1. 














People Come First 


by JESSICA SMITH 


Shortly after the end of the war, 
Jessica Smith made an extended tour 
of the Soviet Union. It was the 
fourth in a series of visits that began 
when she arrived as an American relief 
worker in the famine years after the 
Civil War. In her latest visit she again 
saw a devastated land—the immense 
destruction and human costs of the war 
effort that saved civilization and de- 
mocracy. She saw the almost miraculous 
reconstruction and the universal prep- 
aration and eagerness to build world 
peace. She visited Leningrad, Stalin- 
grad, Moscow, Rostov, Baku; Gorky; 
she saw collective farms in the North 
and South; talked to Soviet workers, in- 


tellectuals, officials; traveled on trains, 
planes, river-steamer and afoot. She 
came home on a Soviet cargo vessel, an 
unforgettable chapter in itself. Every 
aspect of Soviet life is dealt with, and 
in its latest developments—industry, 
trade unionism, housing, sports, culture, 
education, the family. The writing has 
the immediacy and the intimacy of 
first-hand contact; and the fulness that 
can only be given by one who has 
studied and experienced Soviet growth 
over the years. The reader is put in 
touch with the human realities behind 
the ‘statistics. You cannot afford to miss 
this warm and living book. 


Or you can start your membership with this timely 


and valuable new book 


The first eyewitness account of develop- 
ments in the Russian Zone in Germany. 


understanding of today's events, and the 
pivotal issues in American-Soviet relations 


The author gives the facts candidly and 
in absorbingly readable style. For a fu.) 


you need this timely, informative, factual 
book. 


Join the Club that brings you the important authoritative books 
about the Soviet Union and related subjects at savings of from 30 to 60 per cent. 


Free to New Members 


As your premium for joining you receive, 
absolutely free, a year's subscription, new 
or renewal to Soviet Russia Today; OR 
your choice of one of the three notable 
books listed below. 


NO fees—no dues, membership is absolutely free. All you pay for are 
the selections you pick.. You are obligated to take only three a year—more if you 
‘ike—at the regular membership price of only $1.98, pilus 14¢ ror postage aid 
handling. Announcements of new selections are published in Soviet Russia Today. 
Should you not want the current choice, you merely let us know by card. 





SRT BOOK CLUB — 1144 East 32nd sT., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of srt Book Club. Send me as my first 
selection the book cheked below: 


[] People Come First (] Russian Zone of Germany 


CL for which I enclose remittance for $2.12 (membership price of $1.98 
plus 14¢ for postage and handling) 


or 
C send me both books, I enclose remittance for $4.00 
As my premium 
() enter (] renew my subscription to Soviet Russia Today for one year 
OR send me the premium book checked below: 


C The Russians [] Chariot of Wrath [] Peoples of the Soviet Union 


THE RUSSIANS by 
up-to-date material 
itable question and 


Albert Rhys Williams. Vital 
presented in Williams’ inim- 
answer style. 


CHARIOT OF WRATH by Leonid Leonov. The latest 
book by one of the greatest living Soviet novelists. 


PEOPLES OF THE SOVIET UNION by Corliss La- 
mont. Absorbing authoritative information on the 
diverse Soviet nationalities. 











